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from our editor ... 



Seventy-five years ago twenty- 
one men; and one woman (including 
one BCMP agent) met in a barn near 
Guelph and founded the Communist 
Party of Canada, its history has been 
part and parcel of the history of the 
Canadian working class ever since.; 
The year 1996 marks the 75th 
anniversary of the Communist Party;; 
and 1997 the 75th anniversary of the 
communist press in this country. 
Frank Andrew's historical article in 
this issue kbout anti-communism itj 
the.Canadian labour movement in 
the late 1940s is only a sample of the 
fasdnatingstory of the history of our 
class that the CPC has been deeply 
involved in. Although it does 
represent a round in the struggle 
that the left lost, there may be 
dialectical lessons in the complex, 
ways in which it: shows that forces' 
could, in particular conditions, be 
aligned. 

Also included in this issue are a 
sample of:materials presented at a 
political-theoretical conference held 
in Prague last May on the theme 
“Towards ! the future”, in 
commemoration of the seventy—fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Czechoslovakian Communist Party. 
The Russian contribution and the 
summarized Swedish contribution 
can most probably be taken to 


represent: the views of the parties 
from which their authors come. 

On the other hand, if is worth 
repeating that, unless otherwise 
indicated, signed articles in The 
Sparkt only necessarily represent the 
views of thpir authors. As a 
publication of the Communist Party 
: of Canada, The Bpxrht is put put, 
naturally, for the purpose of 
; furthering bur party's policies— 
namely, those adopted by the parly’s 
elected bodies, in the first placepur 
: regular;! ;• Central Convention 
(preceded by a special organized 
discussion period);: But consistent 
w*l|| the Party^ adoptedi 
positions it is possible for there still 
; to he differing viewpoints on many 
issues,:and discussion of these can 
indeed be extremety useful to us, 
Besides which, of bourse, it is also 
open to our party to decide that our 
goals and policies can even be 
furthered, on occasion, by the 
publication here of material with 
which puf party does not completely 
agree, written, say, by hoppmembers 
of the CPC, None of the contributions 
to this issue are intended to express 
the last word bn the topics covered. 
Some of the material included is 
quite deliberately controversial. 
Needless to say, comments and 
rejoinders are very welcome. 
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Left, Right, and Gentre in the Trades and 
Labour Congress in the late 1940s 

by Frank Andrews 


In the 1940s, there were two major 
Canada-wide coalitions of labour 
unions. One, the counterpart of the 
American Federation of Labour (AFL), 
was the Trades and Labour Congress 
(TLC) which had its base in older, craft 
unions, based mostly in the U.S. The 
other, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour (CCL), counterpart of the U.S. 
Congress of Industrial Organization 
(CIO), brought together newly formed 
U.S.—based industrial unions. With the 
onset of the Cold War, more 
conservative trade unionists took over 
the CCL. 

In the end, the takeover by the right 
within the CCL, was duplicated within 
the TLC and its affiliated unions. One 
important difference, however, was 
that large sections of the moderates in 
the TLC remained allied with, or at 
least refused to turn against the 
Communists for significantly longer 
than in the CCL. Contrary to anti¬ 
communist historian Norman Penner’s 
claim, the alliance between 
Communists and Liberals in the TLC 
did not evaporate in the ‘Very first chill 
of the cold war.” The TLC leadership 
showed some indications of becoming 
more militant than the class—unity—to— 
win—the—War policies agreed to by 
Communists and Liberals in the early 
1940s. Indeed, they fought against 
making anti-communism the central 


issue in the trade union movement, and 
fought in favour of a sovereign and 
democratic trade union movement, 
independent of the employers. 

The campaign by the AFL and 
conservative Canadian trade unionists 
against the TLC leadership intensified 
after the initial attacks of 1945—46, 
incrementally taking larger and larger 
sections of the moderate trade unionist 
vote with them. With the cold war 
rapidly heating up, Pat Sullivan, the 
Communist secretary—treasurer of the 
TLC, resigned from his union, the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, and the 
TLC and sharply denounced the 
Communists; with Sullivan’s help, the 
shipping companies soon began a 
campaign against the CSU. 

B y the TLC convention in the fall of 
1947, the right wing was strong 
enough to introduce an anti- 
Communist resolution barring 
Communists from TLC office with the 
endorsation of the resolutions 
committee. Indeed, the resolution was 
brought on to the floor immediately 
after a successful leadership backed 
resolution which the Communists had 
felt obliged to oppose. TLC President 
Bengough, while bemoaning “hopeless 
lefts and impossible rights”, opposed 
the anti—Communist resolution for 
limiting the rights of TLC members. 
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The Chair of the resolutions committee 
immediately called for scrapping the 
section of the resolution barring 
Communists from TLC office; but it 
was too late to salvage anything; the 
leadership insisted the entire 
resolution be referred back. When the 
resolution did come back, it bore no 
resemblance to what it had been, 
stating instead that a member’s 
political beliefs were the member’s own 
business. 

This line was not accepted by the 
entire TLC leadership, however. J.A. 
D’Aoust, felt it necessary to state to the 
convention that he supported the 
original anti—Communist resolution. 
D’Aoust had become the TLC Quebec 
vice-president with Communist 
support following the showdown 
between the TLC leadership and right 
winger Paul Fournier in 1944. He was 
also chosen the TLC representative to 
the AFL early on in the 1945—46 
showdown over the CSU/SIU affair. 
D’Aoust was re-elected as a TLC vice- 
president and Alex Gordon, a 
Communist, was elected theB.C. vice- 
president of the TLC. 

In the months following the 
convention, the shipping companies 
stepped up their attack on the CSU; at 
the end of 1947> the shipping 
companies on the Great Lakes, 
including the Crown-owned Canadian 
National Steamships, illegally 
repudiated their contracts with the 
CSU, by 1948 they had invited Pat 
Sullivan’s Canadian Lake Seamen’s 
Union (CLSU) to staff their ships, and 
the Liberal federal government refused 
to enforce the labour code. Soon, the 
right wing in the TLC, led by Frank 


Hall of the Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, brought matters to a head in 
the TLC by engineering a merger 
between the CLSU and the gangster- 
ridden Seafarers’ International Union 
(SIU). Also in 1947-48, the TLC was 
subject to sharp attacks from the 
business-owned media for going easy 
on the Communists. 

B engough’s response was to put 
some distance between the TLC 
and the Communists while stepping up 
the attack on the right and the AFL. 
The TLC’s executive council met in 
September of 1948 to suspend the 
Railway and Steamship Clerks union 
for failing to repudiate Hall’s actions 
regarding the CSU. Later that fall at 
the TLC convention Bengough and 
secretary-treasurer J.W. Buckley 
backed a resolution criticising the 
Communist philosophy while 
condemning suggestions that 
Communists should be barred from 
being elected to the convention and 
sharply criticising right-wing trade 
unionists and big business for 
suggesting Communists ought to be 
banned. Leading right-winger Frank 
Hall of the Railway and Steamship 
Clerks called the resolution “the most 
pitiful aggregation of words” he had 
ever seen. Leading CCFer, H. 
Gargrave, while supporting the 
resolution, called it “weak and 
contradictory”. It passed 308 to 264. 

Otherwise the TLC’s perspective 
remained similar: peaceful cooperation 
was backed (with some ambivalence on 
the USA’s Marshall Plan, under which 
war-torn European countries were 
given aid to rebuild on certain anti-left 
and anti-communist conditions), the 
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CSU was supported, the (temporary) 
suspension of the Railway and 
Steamship Clerks was approved, 
moderates were elected to the 
leadership of the Congress, a Bill of 
Rights was endorsed, and there 
remained a willingness to listen to 
Communists. Notably, Bengough 
launched a strong defence of the 
independence of the labour movement 
from capitalists, linking the anti- 
Communist campaign to attempts by 
big business to introduce repressive 
legislation and the business media to 
control the policies of the labour 
movement. With the support of the 
Communists, Bengough was turning 
the tables on the right by making the 
issue Canadian trade union 
sovereignty, democracy, and 
independence, rather than 
Communism. 

The right wing, however, stepped up 
the campaign, enlisting the support of 
32 Canadian vice-presidents of 
international unions and, citing the 
pernicious threat of Communism and 
Canadian trade union nationalism, 
petitioned the AFL to offer the TLC a 
choice: expel the CSU or lose the AFL 
unions. Obligingly, the AFL complied, 
giving the TLC three months to expel 
the CSU and initiate an anti— 
Communist campaign. They also 
advised the TLC to bring in the less 
democratic bloc voting system (under 
which each union would cast all its 
members’ votes as a bloc at 
conventions, rather than voting local 
by local), a procedure that would also 
undermine the autonomy of the TLC. 
Bengough and his associates refused to 
buckle under; they, somewhat 
hesitantly, defended the CSU and 


launched a scathing attack on AFL 
interference in the TLC: issuing the 
statement “Cooperation Yes, 
Domination No!”, one of the strongest 
statements for Canadian trade union 
autonomy issued by a major labour 
body. 

But the corporations were playing 
for keeps. The federal government had 
sold off their deep sea freighters after 
the war to Canadian companies with 
promises that they would remain 
Canadian ships, partially because of 
pressure from the CSU. But the 
shipping companies were now moving 
away from this promise and began to 
transfer ships and lay-off CSU crews. 
By early 1949, the CSU was staging 
wildcats and legal challenges to stop 
this process, as well as preparing to 
make it an issue in negotiations. But 
the companies had no intention of 
bargaining this or any other issue: 
instead they signed a contract with the 
memberless SIU. The CSU deep sea 
strike began in April. Eventually, the 
federal government ruled the CSU deep 
sea strike illegal in foreign ports and 
when the CSU decided to continue the 
strike, the TLC leadership changed 
directions and began an anti-CSU and 
anti-Communist crusade. The strike 
ended in complete failure for the CSU. 
Shortly afterwards, the Canadian 
merchant fleet was, almost in its 
entirety, sold off or put under foreign 
flag with the blessing of the federal 
government. As a result, the SIU 
sailors were laid—off; apparently, their 
contract did not protect them from this 
exigency. 

Although some competition with the 
Hall group remained, these events 
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marked the shift of the moderates in 
the TLC over to the right: Bengough 
specifically declared that the 1949 
convention indicated that former 
enemies could re-establish friendly 
relations. Thus the CSU became “a 
totalitarian plan to destroy Western 
democracy’ and its expulsion from the 
TLC was confirmed at convention with 
threats of expulsion for dissenters, 
support for the North Atlantic Security 
Pact was declared, the Marshall Plan 
was (unambiguously) endorsed, 
Communists were barred from holding 
TLC office (exactly the point the 
centrists had defeated the right on at 
the 1947 convention), and problems 
with the AFL were declared ironed out, 
although the TLC leadership would not 
say how. During 1950, 23,000 members 
of independent national and federal 
unions, which the TLC had assiduously 
built up as a counterweight to the 
international unions, were turned over 
to the international unions. 

T he attack on left-wing unions 
proceeded in the TLC, again often 
through collusion with employers and 
the state and the international union. 
For example, in the case of the United 
Textile Workers of America (UTWA) 
the left-wing leadership of the union 
(notably Kent Rowley and Madeline 
Parent), strongly backed by the TLC 
in earlier struggles, was simply fired 
en masse by the international union in 
the middle of a difficult 1952 strike. 
This initiative was abetted by the TLC, 
the right-wing Quebec government, 
the employer, and the business-owned 
press. It was subsequently revealed by 
the AFL-CIO that the international 
union leaders who had “cleaned up” the 
UTWA in Canada were embezzling 


union funds. 

Mike Davis argues that the 
American Federation of Labour played 
an important role in turning the 
American labour movement into a 
conservative institution. The Trades 
and Labour Congress did not play an 
analogous role in Canada. Instead, 
during the late 30s and much of the 
40s, the ideological centre played the 
predominant role in the TLC, with a 
distinct inclination to be more open to 
the Communists and other class- 
oriented trade unionists than to the 
right wing. 

Part of the TLC’s ideology was 
cooperation with capital, particularly 
during the War. Mixed in with this, 
however, was some willingness to 
battle capital and capitalist ideology. 
From the standpoint of the left, a more 
important opening made by the TLC 
leadership was its willingness to defend 
principles on which a progressive and 
militant organization could be built. 
Specifically, the TLC leadership 
repeatedly defended Canadian trade 
union sovereignty, trade union 
democracy, and trade union 
independence from the employing 
class. With the TLC leadership 
defending these principles (despite the 
attack from the right), the left at least 
had a footing to fight for a militant and 
progressive trade unionism. The sharp 
elimination of these principles would 
quickly undermine the ability of the left 
to fight and would turn both the TLC 
and the CCL into conservative 
organizations. 

The CCL from its inception was a 
more militant organization than the 
TLC, but within the CCL, the 
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Communists and the CCF waged a 
fierce battle. During the latter half of 
the war, it was the Communists who 
urged closer cooperation with the 
capitalists and the state. But the 
situation changed in the post-war 
period and the CCF-oriented 
leadership of the CCL came to rely 


more and more on the state and the 
capitalist class in their battle with the 
Communists. In the early post-War 
period, a moderate ideological centre in 
the TLC worked with the left to fight 
the right, while a more militant centre 
in the CCL allied with the right to fieht 
the left. 6 
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"Towards The Future" Conference, Prague, 

May 1996 


The Communist PeriyofBohemia 
and Moravia (the Czech Republic) and 
the .Communist Party of Slovakia 
jointly hosted a conference of (mainly 
European) Communist and left 
parties in Prague on May il~12. We 
reproduce here the paper presented 
by SetgeV. Nicotine, Secretary of the 


Moscow; City; ; Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation* and an unofficial 
summary (prepared by Erwin 
Marqiiit) of the paper: presented by 
Peter Cohen, Central Committee 
member of the Swedish Communist 
Party* 


Sergej V. Nikitin from the 
Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation (CPRF) 

Dear Comrades, 

Allow me to greet you most cordially 
on the occasion of the 75th anniversary 
of the foundation of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia. The 
Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation is like your own party living 
now through the period of evaluating 
its achievements as well as errors, 
mistakes, defeats and retreats. 
However, the political life we have lived 
through, allows us to look to our future 
with a good deal of optimism. The 
motto “Towards Socialism” is now on 
the agenda as never before. 

In its evaluation of the present day 
situation the CPRF bases itself on the 
conviction that “the main dispute 
between capitalism and socialism is 
historically not over”. 

Capitalism represents such a type 
of society where material and spiritual 
values and production are subjected to 


the market laws of drawing maximum 
profits and accumulating capital to 
enormous dimensions. 

E verything is being turned to 
commodity. The one and only 
measure of everything is money. This 
is what defines the nature of capitalism 
which puts production on the first 
place, basing itself on global 
exploitation of man by man, as well as 
that of natural resources, without 
taking into consideration social losses 
and disadvantages and devastating 
consequences for the life of future 
generations and the environment. 

This is not only our communist 
evaluation. The same conclusion was 
arrived at by the United Nations 
Conference on Sustainable Develop¬ 
ment, held in 1992. This conclusion, 
which has been silenced by the right 
wing propaganda since that time, reads 
as follows: ‘The bourgeois form of social 
life has approached the limits of its 
possibilities.” The most ardent 
apologists of capitalism have come to 
the conclusion that the capitalist form 
of production is not only hindered by 
its internal contradictions, but also by 
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natural limitations. 

In our opinion, there are two 
possible ways of overcoming this 
dramatic situation and they are defined 
by polarized different class interests. 

The first one is oriented at the 
limitation or even halting of the growth 
of the world economy, through the 
conservation of the structure of 
production, distribution and 
consumption. It is destined to the keep 
the division of the mankind into the 
“golden billion” and the exploited 
peripheries. And what is now going on 
in the former Soviet Union and the 
countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe testifies to it very clearly. 

T he second way out of such situation 
foresees the constant growth of the 
well-being of the whole population of 
our planet, with absolutely necessary 
preservation of the global 
environmental balance on the basis of 
qualitative changes in the means of 
production, forms of production and 
consumption, humanitarian re¬ 
orientation of scientific and 
technological processes. This way is 
being called “reliable and stable 
development”. 

We are convinced that for Russia the 
best choice which to the utmost 
corresponds to its interests, is the 
optimal socialist development, in the 
process of which socialism as a mass 
movement and social system will catch 
the second breath. 

Up till recently, the nature has been 
more or less considered as everlasting 
and inexhaustible basis of labour. 
Nowadays, labour should become the 
basis for the preservation and 


reproduction of environment. 

In socioeconomic terms, tech¬ 
nological progress coincides with the 
process of consolidation of collective 
labour. Collectivization of labour is the 
main material basis of socialism, which 
historically is an absolute necessity. 

In the process of scientific and 
technological progress the industrial 
and agricultural working class is being 
changed qualitatively and structurally. 
The vast part of engineers and 
technicians are becoming an integral 
part of it. And in this renewed 
community of working people the 
CPRF finds its major social basis. 

We believe that the future of Russia 
can be built only on the firm foundation 
of its creative traditions and historical 
heritage. Complicated interconnections 
of geopolitical, national and economic 
circumstances have made Russia a 
pillar of cultural and moral traditions, 
the major values of which are the 
following: 

•collectivism 

• patriotism, the closest relationship 
between personality, society and 
state 

• aspiration to the implementation 
of the highest and noblest ideals of 
the truth, goodwill and honesty 

• equality of all citizens, regardless 
of any national, ethnic, religious and 
other differences. 

The Soviet Union as a state and 
social system was a unique common 
community. 

The main efforts of internal and 
external destroyers were directed to the 
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discrediting of the whole period of the 
country’s development. Despite all the 
efforts of the falsifiers to distort the 
history, the Great Socialist October 
Revolution was the only real chance 
Russia had as a nation and as a state. 
However, the necessity to fulfil the 
tasks which had not been solved by the 
capitalist Russia had put its imprint on 
the Soviet state and its social system. 

In a historically very short time, the 
industrialization of the country was 
completed, which in capitalist countries 
took entire epoch. For the sake of 
industrialization, the collectivization of 
agriculture was carried out in an 
extremely short period. Practically all 
the possibilities for rapid mobilization 
of economy were used. 

The victory in the Great Patriotic 
War, successful rebuilding of national 
economy proved to the world the 
historical necessity of this way of 
development for our country. But we 
had no other choice. Such a character 
of development was connected with 
extreme centralization and state 
control in many spheres of social life. 
Unfortunately, this method was taken 
as the only possible one. 

At the same time one of the major 
principles of socialism “from everybody 
according to his abilities, to everyone 
according to the results of his labour” 
was considerably damaged. 

Since the broad circles of working 
people were deprived of the possibility 
to really handle and use the results of 
their labour, they could not feel to be 
the owners or co—owners of common 
wealth. All this lead to indifference, 
passivity, reliance on someone else. 


The crisis which hit the Soviet 
society was also the result of the crisis 
of the Party, which had been the ruling 
party for decades. 

Underestimation of semi-bourgeois 
influence, power and ideological 
monopoly, “party arrogance” of certain 
party leaders considerably damaged 
the prestige of the CPSU. The gap 
between the ruling top leaders and the 
party members and working people 
was getting wider and wider. The result 
is what we have been witnessing in 
recent years. 

H owever, the forces of socialism 
have not been broken down. 
Russia can and must come out of the 
crisis. Historical experience shows that 
it is possible, if the working people 
realize their national and state 
interests. 

For realizing this, it is necessary: 

• To use legal methods to deprive the 
anti-popular regime of state power 

• To preserve state integrity of 
Russia 

• To consolidate political and 
economic independence 

• To secure social peace 

• To suppress criminality 

• To find ways out of economic crisis. 

The Party envisages three political 
stages to reach its goals and aims by 
peaceful means: 

1st stage — Formation of the 
government of national salvation and 
the stabilization of national economy, 
with preservation of different sectors 
of national economy. 
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2nd stage — After securing relative 
political and economic stability in 
governing the state, Soviets, workers 
and municipal self-governing bodies, 
the re-establishing of destroyed 
national economy (the period of re¬ 
establishment). 

3rd stage — The completion of the 
formation of socialist relationship 
corresponding to the demand and 
requirements of optimal socialist 
development with domination of social 
forms of ownership of means of 
production, at the same time 
preserving other forms of ownership. 

The minimum program adopted at 
the 3rd CPRF Congress envisages 
certain urgent measures for the 
realization of the strategy, goals and 
aims of the Party: 

1. Remaining in opposition to the 
present regime 

— to adopt a package of laws on 
electoral system, guaranteeing free 
choice (fulfilled) 

— to put an end to national conflicts 

— to denounce the Belovezsk 
Agreements (fulfilled) 

— not to allow private ownership of 
land 

— to adopt a law on employment and 
unemployment, to guarantee 
minimum living standard, to adopt 
a new constitution 

2. After coming to power: 

— to establish government 
responsible to representative 
authority 

— to re-establish Soviets and other 


bodies of people’s power 

— to change the economic course 

— to re-establish social guarantees 
for work, medical care, housing 

- to suppress criminality 

- to set up state monopoly on foreign 
trade 

Our Party is doing everything 
possible to secure the victory at the 
forthcoming presidential elections of 
the candidate of the people’s patriotic 
forces, G. A. Zyuganov. The victory in 
the elections is the guarantee of the 
return of Russia to the road of 
socialism. 


Peter Cohen from the 
Swedish Communist Party 

During the 19th century, the 
potential for expansion of the capitalist 
economy was widely thought to be 
unlimited. Even after the First World 
War, when monopolies were already 
highly developed and a number of 
glaring contradictions were apparent, 
bourgeois economists generally 
assumed that a high level of demand 
for investment capital would continue 
to fuel the expansion of the system 
indefinitely. 

However, during the 20th century 
there has been a steady and highly 
significant shift in the relation between 
the supply of investment capital and 
the demand for it within the capitalist 
production system. In general, the 
supply of accumulated capital has 
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companies in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The motive was of course to generate 
demand. The logic of the system 
inhibits the distribution of more 
surplus value to wage earners in the 
form of wages. Providing them with 
credit was seen as a means of 
increasing consumer consumption, 
which would create a demand for more 
productive capacity, and this in turn 
would create demand for investment 
capital. Providing credits to 
underdeveloped countries was also 
supposed to create a demand for 
Western industrial goods, among other 
things, which would also create more 
demand for investment capital. 

Debt is the dialectical equivalent of 
credit. Brazil is an interesting example 
of the results of credit and debt 
expansion. By 1980, Brazil was so 
deeply in debt that it would have had 
to increase its exports by about 100% 
in a single year in order to earn enough 
to pay interest and amortization over 
the subsequent 12 months. 

Another counteractive measure has 
taken the form of a consistent attack 
on the public sector in the West. 

In Sweden, the Employers’ 
Federation launched a massive 
propaganda campaign in the late 1970s 
which has continued with 
undiminished intensity ever since. One 
of the main goals of this campaign is to 
convince the working population of 
Sweden that taxes should be reduced 
and public sector expenditure should 
be devoted solely to functions and 
investments that benefit private 
industry. 

The rapid growth of operations in 


the Western financial sector is another 
sign of continued stagnation. As a 
result of the continuous imbalance 
between the supply of accumulated 
capital and the volume of profitable 
investment opportunities in industry, 
including the so-called service 
industry, more and more capital has 
been directed toward speculative 
activities. Speculation has continued on 
a gigantic scale, as about US$1.8 
trillion are traded daily in the money 
markets alone. 

A s stagnation deepened, Western 
companies also intensified their 
efforts to increase productivity. In the 
core countries of the OECD [the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development includes all the 
industrialized capitalist countries and 
Mexico], this has involved steady 
increases in the level of automation and 
continuous improvement of control 
systems. In the peripheral countries, 
it has involved drastically intensified 
exploitation of labour power. 

The combination of persistent 
stagnation with high and rising 
productivity has led to the worst 
economic crisis to date for Western 
capitalism. In Sweden, at least 25% of 
the population between 17 and 65 
years of age are officially outside what 
is known as the labour market. The 
statistics are also manipulated for 
obvious political reasons. According to 
the Economist, a decidedly right-wing 
business magazine, the government of 
Great Britain changed the method for 
reporting unemployment 29 times 
during the 1980s. Not surprisingly, all 
but one of these changes resulted in a 
lower number of unemployed being 
reported. 
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The capitalist crisis has accentuated 
many ideological and political 
contradictions throughout Western 
Europe. One of the most important 
manifestations of these contradictions 
is the deep and growing split between 
the working class and the leadership 
of social democratic labour unions and 
political parties. 

The split is rooted in the so-called 
reform policy which the social 
democrats advocated for many years. 
This reform policy was transformed 
into an open acceptance of capitalist 
production relations, together with 
active participation in the so-called 
Cold War against socialism. In many 
parts of the world, this war was not 
very cold. As the general crisis has 
prolonged itself, the space for political 
manoeuvre by the social democrats has 
steadily contracted, and their defense 
of the interest of the capitalist class has 
become steadily more open. Over the 
past 25 years, for example, the social 
democrats in Sweden have moved 
further and further to the right. In 
common with their counterparts in the 
rest of Western Europe, their political 
programs are now largely 
indistinguishable from the parties that 
directly represent the capitalist class. 

Goran Persson, prime minister of 
Sweden and chairman of the Social 
Democratic Party, recently made an 
extraordinary statement at the annual 
meeting of the Swedish Federation of 
Industries. He told the assembled 
capitalists that sound Swedish public 
finances depend on wage restraint, and 
that the Swedish unions are the world’s 
strongest and best organized. 

According to Persson, these unions 
want to raise wages. This means, he 


said, that they must be combatted by 
the world’s strongest and best 
organized employer organization if the 
Swedish economy is to return to health. 
Thirty years ago, such a statement 
from a Swedish Social Democratic 
prime minister would have been 
literally inconceivable. It symbolizes 
the total abandonment by the Social 
Democrats of any pretence that they 
represent the interests of the working 
class. 

The main problem for the social 
democrats and the capitalist class is 
that stagnation shows no sign of 
abating. The need for new investment 
in industry, relative to the amount of 
capital available, has probably never 
been so low. 

W ar and military production, which 
earlier in this century generated 
demand for investment capital, can no 
longer fulfil that function on a sufficient 
scale. One reason is that the pool of 
surplus accumulated capital is too late; 
in addition, the working class and even 
large portions of the middle class in 
both Western Europe and North 
America will not accept a prolonged 
war that involves casualties to 
themselves. 

It has also been shown that high 
levels of spending on military 
production are not enough to offset 
stagnation. The enormous increase in 
military spending in the US during the 
Reagan administration did not 
generate real growth. Spending on 
military production provides profits for 
capitalists, but it does not create 
enough new demand for investment 
relative to the total volume of 
accumulated capital, partly because 
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capacity is already very large and 
partly because military production is 
already highly automated. 

In the light of the above, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the split 
between the working class and the 
leaders of social democratic parties and 
trade unions will continue to grow at a 
rapid rate. 

In this situation, it seems to me that 
the continued existence of the capitalist 
system is possible only on the basis of 
comprehensive population manage¬ 
ment in the form of a higher stage of 
fascism for which the European Union 
is the framework. 

The EU eliminates the vestiges of 
parliamentary bourgeois democracy, 
ensures close strategic and 
administrative links between monopoly 
capital and a pan—European 
government, establishes a highly 
centralized structure for 
implementation and supervision of 
financial policy, and promotes the 
interests of Western European 
monopoly capital on the international 
scene. It aims to establish a pan- 
European labour market that is 
thoroughly and adamantly regulated in 
the interests of capital, and to ensure 
a favourable business climate by force 
of arms. 

But the split between the working 
class and the social democratic 
leadership shows that the working 
class rejects policies that are not in its 
interest, even if this rejection is 
sometimes intuitive or confused, and 
does not grow out of conscious appraisal 
of the capitalist system. Over the past 
few years, the workingclass of Western 
Europe has shown in many different 


ways, from elections to street 
demonstrations, that it is opposed to 
policies which promote the interests of 
the capitalist class. 

In its essentials, the capitalist 
system has not changed since the 
Communist Manifesto was first 
published almost 150 years ago. And 
the position of the Swedish Communist 
Party is still the same as it was when 
the party was founded in 1921. There 
is no such thing as capitalism with a 
human face. The working class in 
Sweden, in the rest of Western Europe, 
in Eastern Europe, the former Soviet 
Union and the rest of the world have 
two alternatives available, and only 
two: socialism, or barbarism. 

❖ ❖ ♦> <♦ «$♦ ♦$» ♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 


Want to know more about the 
fightback in Ontario and the 
next stage in the struggle? 
Interested in the Communist 
Party's "People's Alternative"* 


Check out the draft 
documents for the upcoming 
Ontario Convention of the 
Communist Party of Canada, 
Nov. 23-24, 1996. For a free 
copy, write to: Communist 
Party of Canada (Ontario) 
at 290A Dan forth A ve, 
Toronto, Ont. M4K1N6; 

416-469-2446(voice) 
416-469-4063(fax), 
or e-mail: pvoice@web.net 
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The Communist Party and the Crisis in 

Canadian Social Democracy 

^ : 


The NDP is facing some major 
political challenges. Over the last two 
years, signs of polarization have been 
growing between left-oriented party 
activists, and the so-called 
“pragmatist” party establishment. An 
unprecedented bitterness character¬ 
izes NDP leadership conventions. 
Resentment of the policies pursued by 
party leaderships on all levels has also 
been growing among traditional party 
supporters and sympathizers. Those 
divisions are indicative of the larger 
deepening social crisis of capitalism in 
Canada resulting from the vicious 
implementation of the right-wing 
corporate agenda. This agenda has 
been devastating the living conditions 
of the working class, the unemployed, 
youth, women, senior citizens, and 
ethnic minorities—almost everybody 
except the corporate and capitalist elite 
and its lackeys. 

This contribution analyses the nature 
of the crisis within the NDP and the 
political forces affecting its unfolding. 
Based on this analysis, the argument 
to be advanced here is that, while 
temporarily affecting negatively the 
creation of a united political alternative 
to the right-wing agenda, the NDP’s 
crisis also opens new possibilities for a 
rejuvenated intervention by the forces 
of the left, which—given today’s 
sharpening class divisions—might 


alter the balance of forces both inside 
and outside labour in favour of a 
“people’s alternative.” 

1) Crisis Manifestation: 
Marginalizing Inner Party 
Discontent 

The immediate cause of this crisis 
in the NDP is linked to the consistent 
marginalization—under different forms 
and pretexts—of party activists to the 
left of the establishment’s political 
orientation. The deeper cause of this 
crisis, however, lies in the adaptation 
of the NDP to capitalist policies, and 
the inevitable emergence of a left wing 
in opposition to these policies of class 
collaboration. The marginalization of 
the left within the Party is seriously 
weakening the NDP and helping the 
parties of monopoly take advantage of 
the situation to their own benefit. 

The defeat of Peter Kormos in the 
Ontario leadership race, and Svend 
Robinson’s withdrawal from the final 
ballot in the Party’s federal convention 
demonstrated the continued 
marginalization of the forces opposing 
the class collaborationist orientation of 
the leadership. On the other hand, 
Howard Hampton’s upset victory over 
party establishment candidate Frances 
Lankin sent a clear signal that Ontario 
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members are not happy with the 
direction assumed by the NDP under 
Bob Rae’s previous Ontario 
government. Throughout his 
campaign, Hampton tried very hard to 
distance himself from Rae’s right-wing 
policies. Frances Lankin, on the other 
hand, was seen by many as too closely 
tied to Rae’s “inner circle.” 

Hampton’s victory was also 
indicative of the differences within the 
party establishment, showing its 
inability to control and unitedly lead 
the party in selecting a new leader. 
This, however, did not reflect a reversal 
in the general shift to the right which 
has been plaguing the policies of the 
NDP. Hampton’s talk about his 
interest in moving back the Party to 
its social democratic roots remains just 
that: talk. In his pre-election campaign 
platform titled: “Jobs & Security: The 
Challenge For Social Democrats ,” 
Hampton suggested that while he does 
not have immediate answers to the 
economic and social misery suffered by 
Ontario’s workers and the poor, he 
conceives of possible alternatives: 
community investment, worker 
ownerships (buyouts from bankrupt 
industries), and reducing overtime 
work!! Not much of an alternative in 
these drastic times of over 10% 
unemployment and the social agony 
resulting from governments’ assault on 
all social services. 

2) The Crisis of the NDP’s 
Left 

Peter Kormos’ campaign on the 
other hand won the support of activists 
who made a clear break with the 
policies of the Party. His supporters 


called for a ‘leftward’ shift in the 
formulation of these policies. Kormos 
criticized Bob Rae’s previous Ontario 
government, condemning it for its 
refusal to act upon the 
recommendations of the report put 
forward by the Crown Commission 
appointed during the early days of the 
Rae government calling for the 
introduction of a fair taxation system. 
He also sharply criticized Rae’s 
introduction of the Social Contract, and 
his retreat from the election promise 
to provide a publicly controlled auto 
insurance system. To everybody’s 
surprise, 438 delegates (almost one 
quarter of the convention) supported 
him in the first ballot. This was a 
significant vote considering the clarity 
of Kormos’ declared willingness to 
translate his proposals into concrete 
mass action against the Harris 
government including utilizing extra- 
parliamentary methods irrespective of 
the outcome of the leadership elections. 

Later, Kormos made a principled 
refusal to move his supporters to either 
of the remaining third ballot candidates 
calling upon them instead to assess the 
programs of the candidates before 
making their decisions. More than 80 
delegates opted for spoiling their 
ballots instead of supporting Lankin or 
Hampton. Many more left the 
convention altogether expressing their 
deep disillusionment and frustration. 
The enthusiasm and the level of 
support shown within the party 
towards the campaigns of Kormos in 
Ontario and Robinson during the 
party’s last federal convention was 
significant and unprecedented under 
such polarized conditions. It showed 
that many genuine social democrats 
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and socialist oriented activists continue 
to look towards the NDP as a viable 
political force capable of achieving some 
electoral gains based on a ‘left’— 
oriented agenda. 

On the other hand, the leadership 
of the Steel Workers (i.e. Harry Hynd 
and Michael Lewis), supported Lankin 
from the beginning. Her support was 
also solid in the riding associations as 
well as within the Provincial Council. 
Among the ‘left’—oriented labour 
leaders (particularly Buzz Hargrove, 
Sid Ryan, Judy D’Arcy and others), 
their position to support Lankin in the 
third round was not favourably 
received by the delegates of their 
unions in the convention. Buzz 
Hargrove had major problems in his 
attempt to bring the CAW to her after 
the second ballot. Their position 
demonstrated another crisis within the 
NDP: that of the left orientation itself. 
The lack of agreement on strategy 
during the convention and the shortage 
of emphasis on alternative policy 
formulation, contributed to a sense of 
demoralization which left many grass 
roots activists bitter and disappointed 
by the end of the convention. 

3) Rae Days' in B.CJ? 

In B.C. the election of Glen Clark 
as Party leader on a generally ‘left of 
Harcourt direction’ once again 
demonstrated the inability of the 
party’s establishment to ignore the 
grass root opposition to the party’s 
general shift to the right. Later, Clark’s 
campaign during B.C.’s May general 
elections pledged job creation, 
investment in infrastructure programs, 
and tuition freezes. His approach 


represented a political shift to the left 
of Mike Harcourt’s centre of the B.C. 
political spectrum. As B.C.’s 
Communist leadership reported in 
June, the NDP’s rebound in the polls 
was largely linked to this shift in the 
party’s policy. The Communist 
leadership cautioned however, that the 
pressures on Glen Clark’s government 
from big business will increase to move 
it back to the fiscal centre/right. 

Less than a few weeks after its 
election, Clark’s government seems to 
have already started to succumb to 
corporate pressures. In its first budget 
on June 15 the government declared a 
freeze in spending on capital projects 
such as schools, hospitals, and 
highways, placing its emphasis again 
on appealing to the demands of big 
business (i.e., deficit control). As B.C. 
finance minister Andrew Petter was 
preparing to meet with representatives 
of bond—rating agencies to assure them 
of the government’s “commitment to 
the promise of a balanced budget,” the 
government was running newspaper 
advertisements promoting the tax cuts 
already promised in the government’s 
first budget. “Tax Cuts and a Balanced 
Budget. You Spoke—We Listened,” the 
ads proclaimed. 

The same as in Ontario during the 
‘Rae Days’, B.C.’s NDP is playing its 
game on the turf of the big business 
agenda, allowing the corporate elite to 
set the economic priorities of the 
government. “The cutbacks promised 
earlier last year were not sufficient to 
balance the books,” Clark declared. And 
the bottom line was clear: “What this 
means is we’re going to have to work 
harder on the spending side,” Clark 
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asserted (The Globe and Mail, July 3, 
1996). 

4) Unsettling Signals From 
Labour Leadership 

On the labour front, The CLC’s 
Review Report on the relationship with 
the NDP (adopted in the CLC’s 
Vancouver convention in May), 
“reconfirmed its support” to the 
“founding partnership” between the 
CLC and the New Democratic Party. 
The report was largely limited to 
proposing new mechanisms for the 
relationship (i.e. more meetings, 
liaisons, higher representation on local 
and national levels, encouraging more 
local affiliations with the party, etc.). 
Those were considered to be the bases 
for a “renewed relationship” between 
the CLC and the NDP. Other than the 
general rhetoric around “articulating 
shared values” of “equality, democracy, 
sustainable community, and 
cooperation,” the report failed 
miserably in laying out any concrete 
policy alternatives or proposals 
reflecting the interests of the working 
class. The CLC in fact left the entire 
job of debating the issues of 
globalization, the economy, and social 
policies to the NDP’s Federal Council, 
which eventually moves its proposals 
to the NDP’s convention for ratification. 
Yet another manifestation of how social 
democracy in Canada has traditionally 
argued that labour should act only in 
the economic arena, leaving politics to 
its ‘political arm’ (i.e. the NDP). 

In Ontario, there are indications 
that labour leadership (including some 
key figures traditionally associated 
with the ‘left’ within the NDP), are 


succumbing to the party’s general 
political orientation and limiting their 
anti—Harris action to gathering support 
for an NDP victory in the next 
provincial election. This was clearly 
expressed in the speeches by the OFL 
president Gord Wilson and CAW 
president Buzz Hargrove during the 
Peterborough Day of Action last June. 
They stressed what amounts to an 
unequivocal support for closing labour’s 
ranks behind the NDP in the next 
elections. No programmatic bases for 
this alliance (beyond condemning the 
social devastation resulting from the 
implementation of the corporate 
agenda) was proposed or even 
discussed. Many fear that such rhetoric 
by some labour leaders is setting the 
tone for viewing the upcoming‘October 
Toronto Days of Protest and Action’ as 
the finale to the independent labour 
political action in Ontario, and that the 
next step would be to wait and prepare 
for an electoral comeback for the NDP. 
This will be a major setback for the 
fight against the corporate agenda and 
will set the pace for a more vicious 
right-wing onslaught against the 
majority of Canadians. What does all 
this mean, and is the NDP now simply 
a political trend which has abandoned 
its role as part of the working class? 
What role will the NDP play in the 
upcoming struggles of the working 
class and the democratic forces against 
the implementation of the corporate 
agenda? 

5) New Situation... 

Old Crisis 

First it is important to remind 
ourselves that the parameters of the 
crisis within the NDP are not 
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something new, neither are the 
different forms of marginalization 
which periodically face left-wing 
elements within the party. In alliance 
with the right wing in the trade unions 
affiliated to the NDP, the right-wing 
expulsion of the Ontario Waffle in the 
early seventies helped shift the NDP 
further to the right, blurring whatever 
areas of distinctiveness the NDP had 
within its political orientations. As 
usual, that of course was part of the 
electoral strategy of the right wing 
leadership of the party at the time, to 
give it an aura of ‘respectability’ with 
which to appeal to the petty bourgeoisie 
and the middle class. In the 1930’s the 
right wing in the CCF undertook a 
similar operation against the left wing 
under the slogan of cleaning out the 
Communists. It attacked and expelled 
all those who advocated unity for 
democratic progress: all those who 
favoured cooperation with the left, the 
independent democratic grass roots 
movements, and the Communist Party, 
instead of co-operation with 
capitalism. The end result of that 
struggle was to strengthen capitalist 
ideas within the CCF. 

The NDP was and remains a social- 
democratic party operating within the 
framework of capitalism. As such, the 
party remains vulnerable to pressure 
from capitalist forces. But with its roots 
and support coming from the within 
working class organizations as well as 
grass roots activists in the democratic 
movements, the party is also 
susceptible to pressure from these 
segments of society. The aim of the 
party is not fundamental socialist 
reorganization of society, but reforms 
within capitalism. The NDP today is 


generally in line with the shifts which 
transferred the meaning of social 
democracy since 1945 even further 
away from its original socialist roots 
and goals in the late 19th century. Over 
the last five decades almost all social- 
democratic parties began to explicitly 
transform themselves from working 
class parties into ‘people’s parties’— 
notably the German party (SPD) at its 
Bad Godesberg conference in 1959— 
while adopting policies which 
essentially try to achieve no more than 
a ‘reformed capitalism’ and a ‘mixed 
economy’. In Canada, this process has 
been entrenched progressively within 
the NDP, particularly in conjunction 
with its abandoning of its original CCF 
name. In the last fifteen years, as the 
Liberal Party moved further to the 
right, the NDP (citing new possibilities 
and potential in occupying more 
centrist positions) in turn moved 
further away from its ‘socialist’ roots. 
In spite of occasional ‘left’ rhetoric by 
some of its leaders, the consistent trend 
within the NDP today—as we have 
demonstrated earlier—remains 
centred on having to occupy even more 
centrist position within the Canadian 
political spectrum. 

6) Two Opposing 
Tendencies 

Two contesting tendencies are 
shaping the crisis within the NDP 
today. The first partly stems from the 
relative success of the party in electing 
governments in three provinces. Here 
it is important to caution against 
underestimating the continuing 
relevance of the NDP as a major force 
in Canadian politics. While it is 
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important to account for the significant 
fact that, as a result of the last 
elections, the federal party has lost for 
the first time in decades many of its 
privileges as an opposition party in the 
House of Commons, this, however, 
should not be confused with the 
‘demise 5 of the NDP. On one hand, such 
conclusions are no less misleading than 
the century old assertions of right wing 
ideologues about the ‘death 5 of 
Marxism. Social democracy is a trend 
within the labour movement which has 
its material bases in complex 
ideological influences, and in the social 
realities and the conditions of the 
working class under capitalist 
hegemony. 

O n the other hand, fluctuations up 
and down in the level of social- 
democratic influence within the labour 
movement should not be confused with 
signs of its demise nor indications of 
its immunity to crises. In the case of 
the NDP, its success in the last ten 
years in electing governments in the 
two most populated provinces in 
Canada outside Quebec: once in 
Ontario and twice in a row in British 
Colombia, in addition to the continuing 
presence of an NDP government in 
Saskatchewan, testify to the party's 
continuing grass roots support. 

This is also significant considering 
the implications of this success in 
moulding the ambitions of leading 
elements of the party, as well as within 
the labour bureaucracy associated with 
the NDP. The new possibilities 
associated with such accomplishments 
(notwithstanding the defeat of the NDP 
in Ontario's last provincial elections), 
added to the intrinsic political 
characteristics of social democracy 


itself (mainly its tendency to 
accommodate capitalist demands), 
represent powerful elements which can 
contribute to strengthening a right- 
wingtendency which continues to push 
the party towards the political centre 
of Canadian politics. 

The NDP continues to represent a 
substantial political trend within the 
working class movement. The impact 
of this cannot be all one-way politically 
and ideologically. On the one hand 
there are some right wing elements 
who do not hide their class- 
collaborationist tendencies (particular¬ 
ly in Steel and in other unions). A 
second tendency, however, will 
continue to attempt to push the NDP 
in an opposite direction. Some 
influential leading labour elements 
associated with the NDP continue to 
advocate (but with varying levels of 
commitment and clarity) policies that 
essentially express working class 
interests: the leaderships in CUPE, 
CAW, CUPW are important examples. 
In addition, there are important 
elements associated with grass roots 
activists within the democratic 
movements (i.e. women, gays and 
lesbians, environmentalists, social 
work activists, church people, etc.) who 
have been vocal in opposition to the 
party’s shift to the right. Those groups 
represent the essence of the left- 
oriented tendency within the NDP. 

7) New Dangers and 
New Openings 

The right wing in the NDP who, in 
alliance with the right wing in the trade 
unions affiliated to the NDP, have 
precipitated a crisis within the party 
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with major implications for politics 
outside the party. In this situation of 
profound historic challenges to labour, 
the unemployed, and to the vast 
majority of Canadians, the 
ramifications resulting from the right 
wing tendency within the NDP have 
dangerous potentials. The crisis is 
jeopardizing the prospects of building 
towards united and comprehensive 
programmatic alternatives. It is also 
hindering the efforts to utilize different 
forms of extra-parliamentary struggle 
in the fightback against the aggressive 
implementation of the corporate 
agenda across the country. 
Furthermore, while the right-wing 
policy shifts are responsible for the 
crisis within the NDP, the position 
often taken by the party’s ‘left’ has 
made the struggle against the right 
wing even more difficult. It too is in a 
state of crisis reflecting the lack of 
clarity in formulating comprehensive 
policy alternatives. 

Tensions between the NDP on one 
hand, and several unions and large 
segments of activists, social and anti¬ 
poverty groups on the other hand, are 
more frequent than ever before. At 
times those tensions become more 
fundamental and involve wider 
segments of the NDP’s traditional 
constituency. The NDP’s hegemony 
over the working class movement (i.e. 
its ability to portray its own political 
interests as the interests of the working 
class and other oppressed segments of 
society) has been greatly reduced and 
is being challenged vigorously both 
from within and from without the 
party. Resistance to the imple¬ 
mentation of the Social Contract in 
Ontario in 1993 and the imposition of 


the discriminating cuts to Social 
Assistance in B.C. under the Harcourt 
government are cases in point. 

H owever, the way in which the 
labour leadership is dominated by 
the NDP (of both its right and left 
orientations) and its ability to influence 
and shape the general direction of 
labour politics remain strong and 
significant within the labour 
movement. On one hand, this could 
have negative consequences for the 
building of a mass anti-corporate 
struggle. On the other hand it could 
have a positive side to it. After all, the 
Ontario NDP remains the party which 
less than two years ago did pass Bill 
40, employment equity, an environ¬ 
mental bill of rights, and many other 
positive contributions to the welfare of 
working men and women. It continues 
to be the political home for many 
genuine socialist and progressive- 
minded Canadians who continue to 
contribute to the fight against the 
corporate agenda, and to the struggle 
for a just social and economic system. 
Furthermore, the NDP’s presence and 
influence within labour remains 
vulnerable to the competing trends 
within the organized structures of this 
class including those of the left. On an 
objective level and under the intensified 
conditions of class tensions in society, 
new opportunities are opened for the 
left in general—and the Communist 
Party in particular—to make political 
interventions that could make a 
difference. 

Furthermore, as the class struggle 
intensifies, and as the working class is 
faced with the need to present viable 
political alternatives to defend its 
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interests against the attacks by capital, 
the polarization between the contesting 
elements of the right and the left within 
the social democratic movement is 
bound to become more acute. As the 
Communist Party’s 1971 Program 
points out (p.45): 

The sharpening of the class struggle 
leads inevitably to a process of 
differentiation in the New Democratic 
Party, and the emergence of a left wing 
in that party. This differentiation 
creates more favourable conditions for 
cooperation in the building of the 
united front against monopoly and for 
socialist policies. 

Such conditions do exist today. But 
it is important to take into account that 
the presence of these conditions means 
that the conditions are objectively 
favourable to the goal of shifting the 
balance of forces within labour in a way 
that could strengthen the propagation 
of a programmatic alternative based on 
the interests of the working class and 
its social allies. This, however, does not 
mean that the existence of the 
favourable conditions will auto¬ 
matically result in the emergence of an 
effective progressive political front 
capable of countering the wide—ranging 
monopoly attacks against labour and 
the economically disadvantaged in this 
country. In fact, the political gap on the 
left—partly resulting from the crisis 
that has radically affected the presence 
of the Communist Party both inside 
and outside labour—has weakened 
significantly the possibilities for such 
a political alternative. What could 
enhance the building of unity around 
a progressive alternative will largely 
depend on the subjective factor of the 
political intervention of the left in 
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general, and the Communist party in 
particular. This is certainly a 
gargantuan task falling on our 
shoulders as communists who have just 
began to overcome a major political 
crisis which has almost cost us our 
party. In the context of today’s political 
reality, however, this aspect of the 
struggle becomes imperative and 
essentially unavoidable. In the words 
of the CPC Program: 

The more effectively the Communist 
Party works for the united front and 
strengthens its independent political 
activity, propagating its Marxist- 
Leninist program and policies, the 
more it will encourage and strengthen 
the left wing in the New Democratic 
Party and the struggle for genuine 
socialist policies. 

8) The Struggle for 

Programmatic Unity 

The crisis in Canadian social 
democracy does not merely reflect upon 
the political fortunes of the NDP. On 
the political level, the unprecedented 
viciousness of the attacks on the 
standard of living of the overwhelming 
majority of Canadians by monopoly 
capitalism means that no fightback will 
be won without the participation of the 
widest possible segments of 
progressives political forces including 
those within the NDP. Just as 
important, however, is to point out as 
clearly and strongly as possible that 
this struggle will not be won without 
unity around a political platform and 
strategy that presents a viable 
alternative to the corporate agenda. 

The political stagnation and crisis 
social democracy is undergoing in 
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Canada presents the entire left with 
harsh and crucial tasks. The leadership 
of the NDP and the majority within the 
leadership of the trade union 
movement continue to suffer from 
paralysis when it comes to presenting 
concrete alternatives to the corporate 
right-wing agenda. While it is crucial 
not to write off the NDP as a political 
force, it is equally important not to give 
preferential treatment to the party in 
or outside office. Today, there exists a 
minimum criterion which no political 
force claiming adherence to the 
interests of Canadian workingmen and 
women can ignore. As the president of 
the Oakville and District Labour 
Council Willie Lambert wrote in July’s 
People’s Voice summing up those 
demands: 

In the short term, such a platform 
should include: a shorter work week 
with no loss in pay or benefits; making 
the rich and the corporations pay 
higher taxes and interest on their 
deferred taxes; liveable social 
assistance rates; elimination of post 
secondary tuition fees; free universal 
child care; defence of universal health 
care. 

In its 1995 convention the 
Communist Party stated: “unity of the 
left should be around a program, as 
well as building of a united mass 
independent labour action to 
implement that program.” The 
inability of the NDP to forge such 
programmatic unity testifies to the 
crucial importance of advocating the 
concept of INDEPENDENT LABOUR 
ACTION. Such political independence 
is critical not only for the long term 
development of class consciousness, but 
also for the strengthening of the basis 


for success in the struggle against the 
vicious attacks by monopoly capital. 

This will not occur as a result of 
spontaneous development of class 
consciousness among working people, 
the unemployed, and the majority of 
Canadians affected by the corporate 
onslaught. By maximizing the 
utilization of our small and limited 
resources, the Communist Party, in 
cooperation with the widest left- 
oriented forces inside and outside the 
NDP, can strengthen the progressive 
political intervention within labour and 
other mass movements in a way that 
can make a difference. Let’s not forget 
that the OFL’s original adoption of the 
Days of Action strategy occurred 
mainly under pressure from rank and 
file trade unionists as well as grass 
roots activists in the mass democratic 
movements. More recently the Metro 
Toronto Labour Council foiled the 
attempt by the right wing to turn the 
Toronto Days of Action into a ‘partisan’ 
event (i.e., an occasion to call for 
unequivocal electoral support of the 
NDP). 

Building on this momentum by the 
organized forces of the left can push the 
struggle even further. Today, this 
means establishing the Toronto Days 
of Action as a dress rehearsal for 
Ontario-wide action and protest. For 
Communists, the more we sharpen our 
struggle and agitation within the mass 
movement, and make public and 
accessible our program of “People’s 
Alternative,” the more we can help 
enhance and unite all the democratic 
forces in the battle against corporate 
attacks... 

There is no alternative to this 
struggle... 
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Market reforms in the socialist countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe 

__ Ottawa 


Following the Gorbachev era, it has 
become common to blame the failures 
of the socialist economies on the 
rigidities of the central planning 
system. Thus, it is often claimed that 
due to the absence of the disciplinary 
role of market relations, these 
economies lacked the incentives to 
integrate technological innovations at 
the enterprise level and therefore failed 
to effect a transition from extensive to 
intensive economic development 1 . This 
view, however, conveniently ignores 
the negative economic consequences of 
the introduction of market mechanisms 
in Central and Eastern European 
Countries 2 (CEECs), which resulted 
from very early political challenges to 
central planning. 

U nfortunately, Marxists have 
focused very little attention on the 
fact that as far back as the 1950s, in 
the midst of spectacular economic 
growth, arguments over a planned 
economic system versus market-based 
relationships had circulated among 
economists and policy makers in most 
CEECs, clearly indicating an 
underlying social contradiction. For 
example, in 1956, less than six years 
after a planned economy had been 
introduced in Poland, the official 
Economic Council argued in favour of 
a “decentralized model” 3 . Similarly, in 
Hungary, during the 1950s, the 


Economic Commission’s recommend¬ 
ations for market reforms were simply 
rejected by the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party as contrary to 
the basic principles of socialism 4 . 

In fact, throughout the 1960s and 
1970s, most CEECs experimented with 
reforms in the economic sphere that 
decentralized many decision-making 
powers to the level of the enterprise. 
These were mainly based on replacing 
directive “physical” commands with 
financial instruments and on 
introducing limited market 
mechanisms. The stated objective was 
to increase the efficiency and 
technological innovation of state- 
owned enterprises (SOEs) and to make 
them responsive to prices, costs, and 
consumer demand. 

The most consistent application of 
these reforms was the Hungarian “New 
Economic Mechanism”. Introduced in 
1968, it represented the most 
significant break from the classical 
planning system by replacing the 
system of compulsory plans with 
indirect controls over SOEs based on 
financial indicators and incentives. By 
the early 1980s, despite persistent 
economic difficulties and perceptible 
declines in efficiency levels, the 
Hungarians (unlike the Czechoslovaks 
and East Germans, who had recoiled 
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from similar experiments) persisted in 
the implementation of enterprise self¬ 
management in most medium and 
large SOEs 5 , in effect, handing power 
over key economic decisions to 
enterprise managers 6 . 

In general, the role of markets was 
the most extensive in Hungary and 
Poland, and the lowest in 
Czechoslovakia (after 1969) and 
Romania. However, the reforms, 
wherever and whenever they were 
implemented, only attempted to 
introduce a socialist market system, 
and despite allowing a larger role for 
the private sector, they stopped short 
of replacing state ownership of the 
main means of production with private 
property-based relations. 

T he Hungarian example 
demonstrated that the immediate 
impact of the introduction of market 
relations among enterprises and its 
concomitant strengthening of the 
position of SOE managers relative to 
the higher levels of state 

administration is a decline in economic 
efficiency. However, the effects of the 
economic deterioration proved to be 
almost negligible compared to the long 
term (social, political, and economic) 
consequences of unshackling enterprise 
managers from the constraint of 
complying with parameters 
administratively set by the plan. 
Increasing the freedom of economic 
activity of managers meant, in fact, 
increasing their ability to redirect 
enterprise activities toward furthering 
their personal interests. In search of 
possibilities of improving their 
economic and social status, enterprise 
managers were inevitably drawn 
toward the world market which offered 


them the possibility of storing wealth 
in hard currencies, access to a wide 
variety of consumer and luxury goods, 
and travel to the West. 

Thus, economic decentralization has 
led trade with the West, since the 
1960s, to grow at a faster rate than 
intra—CMEA trade. This provided the 
economic basis for the political decision 
in the 1970s by the countries of the 
region to reject the conception of two 
world markets and to opt for 
integrating into the international 
division of labour. 

The new policies adopted were based 
on an attempt to integrate into the 
world economy via retooling local 
industries to the demands of the 
Western markets, financed through 
heavy borrowing from the main 
imperialist countries. Western licenses 
were purchased, and Western 
machinery and equipment were 
imported. As could be expected, 
Hungary and Poland were the most 
significant importers of capital- 
embodied Western technology. 

A prominent example of this policy 
was Poland’s “New Development 
Strategy”; introduced in 1971, it relied 
on extensive foreign borrowing and the 
importation of Western technology. The 
rate of growth of fixed capital 
investment skyrocketed to an average 
of 21.3 percent per year during 1972— 
75 as compared to an average annual 
rate of about 7.6 percent during the 
preceding 15 years 7 . The share of 
imports of machinery and equipment 
from non—socialist countries in total 
machinery and equipment imports rose 
from an average of 21.2 percent during 
1961—71 to an average of 43.3 percent 
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during 1972-76, reaching a peak of 52 
percent in 1975 8 . 

To finance these imports, Poland 
received from Western banks $38.6 
billion in long and medium-term credit 
during the 1971-80 period 9 . However, 
the transfer of Western technology 
during the 1970s failed to achieve the 
intended goals of increasing industrial 
exports to the West 10 . As a result, the 
debt servicing burden became so severe 
that the strategy was abandoned by 
1976—it was replaced by the “New 
Economic Manoeuvre”. The new policy 
imposed drastic reductions in the rate 
of investment and in the growth of hard 
currency imports. The rate of growth 
in investment in 1976-78 plummeted 
to 2 percent 11 . Despite these draconian 
cuts, however, it was not until 1980 
that the trade deficit with non—socialist 
countries was reduced substantially, 
from $3.0 billion in 1975 to $70 million 
in 1980 12 . By 1980, Poland’s external 
debt had skyrocketed to $24 billion, and 
some 96% of the country’s total export 
earnings were being used for debt 
servicing 13 . 

The world economic crisis of the late 
1970s and early 1980s drastically 
aggravated the position of the CEECs 
as principal and interest payments on 
debt became a major drain on export 
earnings. Manipulation of the 
international financial markets by the 
G-7 countries, particularly through 
large increases in interest rates and 
restrictions on the availability of funds, 
further aggravated their situation. 

As the failure of the development 
strategy based on Western credits 
became apparent, the regimes followed 
two divergent paths of development. 


The two most centralized economies 
were successful in reducing their 
international debt burden: 
Czechoslovakia and Romania followed 
a policy of slow growth and repaying 
international debts for the 1980s; GDP 
growth rates averaged 2.7 percent and 
4 percent respectively for the 1977-86 
period 14 . Both entered the period of 
transition to capitalism with very little 
foreign debt. 

I n the remaining countries, where 
market reforms were most 
advanced, international debt kept 
accumulating out of control. For 
example, Poland, in the late 1980s, 
suffered from huge inflation, 
widespread shortages, and a very large 
and unserviceable external debt. 
During the 1977 to 1986 period, Poland 
managed to achieve a 1.4 percent 
average GDP growth rate, the lowest 
level among all CEECs 15 . 

In Hungary, the accumulation of 
foreign debt had led to negotiations 
with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the implementation of a 
stabilization program in 1982-83 16 . 
Implementation of the program, 
however, further aggravated the debt 
burden, which again increased at the 
beginning of 1985 17 . Hungary managed 
to surpass Poland and to achieve the 
second lowest average GDP growth 
rate—2.5 percent—of all CEECs 
between 1977—86 18 , however, with the 
added proviso that this was achieved 
at the cost of attaining the highest level 
of debt in per capita terms of all 
CEECs 19 . 

In short, the experience of the 
CEECs has demonstrated the existence 
of a contradiction within the socialist 
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mode of production between the 
scientifically and democratically 
elaborated economic interests of 
society, as expressed through the 
planning of the publicly-owned 
economy, and the inherent striving of 
the managerial strata to increase its 
control over the assets which the state 
has entrusted to it. 

But for this managerial stratum, the 
accumulation of wealth (in a form of 


“primitive accumulation of capital’) 
depended not only on their private 
control over the means of production 
(as a step toward full property rights) 
but also on the availability of conditions 
of commodity production and exchange. 
This being the fundamental reason 
underlying the constant striving by 
enterprise managers to gain the 
freedom to trade in the world and 
domestic markets. 
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Roads to Socialism j 


The qualities of resiliency and 
revolutionary patience are integral to 
communism and Communists. 
Recovery from setbacks and defeats, 
overcoming difficulties and obstacles 
and rising up stronger than ever are 
characteristic communist features. 
This is seen in the process underway 
in the world today, including in the 
Communist Party, USA. 

It is to be seen in Russia and other 
Eastern European countries. It is 
clearly evident in the unique roads to 
building socialism opened up in 
Vietnam, China, Korea and Cuba. 

It is in the course of coping with and 
solving urgent needs and concerns of 
the masses that viable ways to travel 
the roads to socialism are being worked 
out. In the process, the theory of 
Marxism-Leninism is further 
developed and refined. 

The draft Political Report to the 
upcoming 8th Congress of the 
Communist Party of Vietnam, places 
key questions this way: 

Vietnam is moving into a new period 
—that of pressing ahead with the 
industrialization and modernization 
of the country. The path to socialism 
in Vietnam has been ever more 
clearly defined. 

To persist firmly in the goals of 
national independence and socialism 
throughout the process of renewal. To 
handle correctly the relationship 


between renewal of the political 
system and economic renewal, and to 
closely combine economic renewal 
and political renewal from the start. 
Economic renewal and the building 
of a multi-sector commodity economy 
operating along the market 
mechanism must be accompanied by 
the strengthening of the role of state 
management along the socialist line. 
Economic growth must go hand in 
hand with social progress and equity, 
the preservation and promotion of the 
national cultural identity and the 
protection of the environment and the 
ecological system. 

To broaden the all—people great 
unity and promote the aggregate 
strength of the entire nation. To 
constantly expand international 
cooperation, to win the sympathy, 
support and assistance of the world 
people, and combine the strength of 
the nation with that of the time. To 
firmly maintain the leading role of 
the Party and to consider Party 
building a key task.” {Our emphasis, 
JW) 

The People’s Republic of China has 
taken the road of intensive, all-round 
development through establishing 
what it calls a “socialist market 
economy,” based on a multi-sector 
economic policy. It is widely recognized 
that it has achieved one of the highest 
growth rates in the world. 

Taking advantage of investment 
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offers from a number of capitalist 
countries, Cuba has begun to move in 
a comparable direction because of the 
severe economic blockade by U.S. 
imperialism. 

The Communist Party of the 
Russian Federation, faced with the 
devastation and growing poverty that 
capitalist inroads have made, has 
declared its readiness to use a mixed 
economy of private and state owned 
enterprises to pull Russia out of the 
“free market” morass. 

The Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea (DPRK) recently concluded an 
agreement for a joint venture on its 
territory with a major South Korean 
industry and is reported to be 
considering others. 

Do these developments mean that 
Communists are departing from the 
principles of scientific socialism? That 
is what critics and enemies from the 
phoney left, and even some on the 
extreme right, repeatedly charge. 

These malicious attacks have their 
origin in distortions, misrepresent¬ 
ations and outright lies about 
socialism, fermenting in the minds of 
bourgeois pundits. 

Socialism and Communism 

High on the list of distortions is the 
confusion sown about the relationship 
between socialism and communism, a 
deliberate failure to distinguish 
between the two stages of one 
revolutionary process. 

Communism is a classless society, 
one in which antagonistic or 
incompatible classes no longer exist. 
Socialism is a society which prepares 


all the conditions for the emergence of 
the classless, communist, society. In 
other words, socialism is a period of 
transition from capitalism to 
communism. 

It is, in fact, impossible to step 
directly into communism from 
capitalism as though in a play when 
the curtain comes down on act one and, 
presto, rise! on act two. 

To be sure, the capitalist media 
persistently uses the term “communist 
countries,” promoting the confusion, 
eagerly gobbled up by the simple- 
minded propagandists of both the right 
and the phoney left. No country in the 
world has reached the plateau of 
communism. 

T o confuse socialism with 
communism serves to obscure the 
historic significance and special 
importance and necessity, as well as 
the inevitability, of socialism. It is a 
stage of human development without 
which it is impossible to arrive at the 
crowning achievement of humankind, 
communism. 

The mission of a socialist society is 
the most important ever faced by any 
preceding society. It must consciously 
and systematically clear the road of all 
obstacles blocking the advance to 
communism and plant the seeds of the 
future communist society. 

It must work to remove all sources 
of exploitation of human by human, 
oppression of nation by nation, race by 
race, and of gender, age and national 
origin discrimination. 

It must uncover, destroy and replace 
the contaminated soil in which war, 
racism, narrow nationalism, crime, 
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corruption and illiteracy thrive. 

It must inculcate such humane 
qualities as cooperation, concern for the 
common good and health of all, of 
humanity as the guardian of the 
ecological system and nature’s bounty. 

And, it must do all this while taking 
immediate measures to house the 
homeless, provide jobs for the jobless, 
food for the hungry and meet other 
urgent needs which cannot wait until 
communism. At the same time, it must 
take all measures essential to defend 
the new socialist system from the 
capitalist class and its agents who will 
do whatever they can to regain power. 

As life has shown, the class struggle 
goes or under socialism with the 
defining difference that it takes place 
with the formerly—exploited classes— 
the workers and farmers—as well as 
the oppressed minorities, in power, in 
control of the government. 

I t should be apparent that none of the 
herculean tasks facing socialism can 
be accomplished at one fell swoop 
anywhere, let alone evenly, at one time 
by all countries. In other words, it takes 
place unevenly on a world scale. 

In some countries, as in Socialist 
China, poverty still remains a problem 
to this day, although a diminishing one 
as the government successfully 
struggles to make appreciable headway 
from year to year. In other countries, 
such as the U.S.A., socialism would 
take much less time to eliminate 
poverty and all its attendant ills due 
to our more advanced and widely 
developed productive capacities. 

One must take into account the 
world context in which the socialist 


countries contend with the immense 
tasks before them. Imperialism, like a 
tiger on the prowl, keeps a sharp eye out 
for any and every opportunity to turn 
them away from socialism, into prey for 
voracious capitalism. Armed with the 
world’s largest arsenal of mass 
destruction weapons and armed forces 
stationed worldwide, U.S. imperialism 
uses intimidating powers to exploit 
openings for trade and investment in 
order to push and shove socialist 
countries onto the capitalist road. 

It takes courage, deep 
understanding of the Marxist-Leninist 
laws of social development, boundless 
faith and reliance in the people and a 
strong, mass-based Communist Party 
to steer a course that advances 
socialism towards that communist goal. 
It is a road of struggle, of class struggle 
under new and different conditions. 
And it is not an easy road. 

The socialist countries today need 
the understanding, the help and 
supportive solidarity of Communists 
and peaceminded, progressive people 
everywhere. 

It is of no help to the struggles of 
the socialist countries for its friends to 
take a wait-and-see attitude to their 
efforts and problems. Because some 
socialist countries have a mixed 
economic situation, a multi-sector 
economy to cope with their problems, 
there are some who say, “It’s too soon 
to say it’s socialism. We first have to 
see which sector comes out on top.” A 
few even see it as out-and-out 
capitulation to capitalism. 

Such “purists” have a flat, static, 
lifeless and non-struggle approach to 
socialism and social development. The 
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element of struggle, of masses in 
motion, is absent in such thinking. It 
is simplistic to an extreme to reduce 
socialism to a one-dimensional state 
ownership of everything. 

The draft report of the Communist 
Party of Vietnam is a fitting response 
to the fears and qualms of the poorly 
informed and those who underestimate 
the working class and overestimate 
capitalism. Reading it gives one the 
feeling that the theoretical and 
practical mistakes of Gorbachev are 
precisely the negative, destructive 
experiences against which the CPV is 
building safeguards. 

Those who think that socialism 
means excluding forms other than state 
ownership of the entire economy should 
ponder the meaning not only of the well 
known, short-lived New Economic 
Policy (NEP) introduced by Lenin, but 
also the policy of collective farms, as 
well as state farms, under Stalin. The 
long established existence of 
cooperative farming in Czechoslovakia 
incorporated into the socialist economy 
and the existence for many years of 
privately-owned stores and even enter 
prises of up to 300 workers in the 
German Democratic Republic are 
further examples. 

What then would be the common 
essential for socialism in all countries? 

The Essentials of Socialism 

It is essential that the “commanding 
heights” of the economy—the basic 
means of production, communications 
and transportation, the armed forces 
and security—be in the hands of the 
workers’ and farmers’ socialist 


government and that there be a strong, 
mass Marxist-Leninist party with a 
scientifically sound cadre close to the 
people. 

The socialist government must, by 
law, have its hands on all levers that 
control the overall direction of the 
economy and that safeguard the 
interests of all the producers in society. 

This is in direct contrast to such 
capitalist levers of control as the 
Federal Reserve Bank in the U.S A and 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank and other levers of 
manipulation on behalf of corporate 
wealth at the expense of the people. 
That, of course, is the difference 
between a socialist government of 
workers and farmers and a government 
of, by and for corporate monopoly. 

Given the control of the basic sectors 
of the economy in the socialist 
government’s hands, along with the 
power of overall regulation, there is 
room for other forms of ownership in 
the economy. That Vietnam and China 
chose to allow some forms of private 
ownership, including foreign ownership 
along with state ownership, 
cooperative ownership and some joint 
ownership, does not mean they have 
given up the fight to regulate and use 
all levers available to keep their 
countries moving persistently and 
resolutely to more and more socialism, 
on the way to communism. 


* - James West is a member of the 
National Board of the Communist 
Party of the U.SA This article is 
taken from a longer article he 
wrote in the May 1996 issue of 
Political Affairs. 
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Danny Goldstick, in his article “On 
Lenin” in the June 1996 edition of 
“Spark” puts his finger on some very 
important questions. He points out: 

Whether friend or foe, when 
commentators discuss his (Lenin’s) 
philosophy, his political economy or 
even the details of his private life, 
what’s really influencing whatever 
they have to say is what they think 
about Lenin’s politics. 

Danny goes on: 

For certain, the sort of politician 
Vladimir Ilych was, (he) was a 
scientist politician ... According to 
contemporary accounts, what 
particularly attracted people to him 
was his unparalleled ability to look 
reality in the face, without illusions, 
and then describe it clearly and 
convincingly. 

What Danny fails to describe 
adequately in this article is the method 
that Lenin used to determine the 
reality scientifically, to explain Lenin’s 
method and the basis for his scientific 
politics. Why does Danny not spell out 
the fact that the scientific basis for his 
politics was his understanding of 
dialectical and historical materialism, 
and his ability to use them to determine 
the reality and understand it. He would 
study the contradictions which were 
unfolding and working themselves out 
through the laws and tendencies by 
which the whole universe as well as 


social and economic development is 
propelled forward along the path of 
development. 

It was Lenin’s understanding of 
these laws and tendencies and the 
practical use of them which enabled 
him to see and understand the reality 
which was expressing itself in every 
situation, and having understood the 
essence of the reality he was able to 
convince others. Thus lie was a 
“scientist politician” able to draw 
scientific understandings and 
conclusions and apply them to every 
political situation. No idealistic beliefs 
here, just sound dialectical 
materialism. 

Those who followed Lenin in 
leadership deviated from the scientific 
basis laid by Lenin. Straight out 
political power and political machine 
building took the place of scientific 
politics and in the end, nothing was left 
of Lenin’s scientific politics. 
Bureaucracy became entrenched, and 
the leaders dictated policy in every 
detail without any relation to the 
science. In addition to this the science 
was allowed to ossify and sink furthei 
and further into decline, and it wan 
never modernized and brought up l<> 
date to reflect the ever changing 
objective reality. Creative developmenl 
of the science was replaced by constant 
repetition of out of date postulates ami 
ideas. 
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The National Question 

Danny recognizes the importance 
which Lenin placed upon the national 
question. He states in the article that: 

subsequent history may well be seen 
as justifying the conclusion that he 
(Lenin) did not give enough emphasis 
to it. 

I submit that this is certainly true 
and that the movement as a whole 
made grievous errors in this respect. 
In fact I submit that it may well prove 
in the long run that the ideas of 
proletarian internationalism did not 
sufficiently recognize the importance of 
the national question. Hence the 
bourgeoisie was able to hold up the 
“Menace of International Communism” 
as a perceived threat to every country 
in the world. 

The line of defending “democracy 
and freedom” (read capitalism) was 
used, ad infinitum, and most people 
believed it, and still do. Unfortunately, 
some of the actions and policies of the 
Soviet leadership provided some 
justification for the accusations levelled 
at the Soviet Union and some basis for 
this propaganda. The Americans and 
other people were convinced that 
“International Communism” was out to 
conquer and enslave the world. It was 
quite unrealistic to think that the 
Soviet Union could out-produce 
Imperialism in arms production, 
nuclear weapons included. As a 
scientist-politician Lenin would never 
have supported such unrealistic 
policies and statements which flew in 
the face of reality and science. 

It was certainly a long way from 
science politics when Kruschev bragged 


to the Americans, using the phrase “We 
will bury you” in referring to the rate 
of development of Soviet industry as 
compared to the American. Who got 
buried? And why was a Soviet leader 
able to make such an unfounded and 
unrealistic statement? Was this not the 
very opposite of scientific politics? In 
answering these questions we will find 
the key to the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. The science was abandoned and 
plain old wishful thinking was adopted 
in its place. And all in the name of 
“Marxi sm-Lenini sm.” 

In our day, in the spirit of Lenin, 
understanding of the law of 
contradiction as it concerns the 
national question in the struggle for 
socialism, we have to recognize that 
change and development come from 
within and this fact cannot be ignored. 
The world-wide struggle for socialism 
must find its expression in the internal 
developments within each country. 
History and our science teaches that 
any attempt to export socialism, even 
as a result of the victories of the Soviet 
Union in defeating the Nazis and 
driving them out of Eastern Europe 
cannot work. The necessity of the 
internal development is still of primary 
importance. Was this the underlying 
reason for the eventual collapse of 
socialism in those countries? The 
experience in Afghanistan must 
certainly place this question high on 
our theoretical agenda. 

Afghanistan showed that the CPSU 
had lost practically all vestiges of 
objective analysis and theoretical 
objectivity. Instead of studying the 
developments to determine objective 
reality, the leadership substituted its 
wishes for the reality and committed a 
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serious mistake here, preceded and 
followed by mistake after mistake. This 
resulted in the isolation of the party 
from the people and the collapse of the 
form of socialism which had been built 
up to that time. 

One only has to read some of the 
other material in the same issue of “The 
Spark!” to see articles which, sound as 
some of them and some of their 
assertions may be, lacking scientific 
and theoretical analysis, express only 
opinions. When a practitioner of any 
science based activity makes assertions 
about his or her field of knowledge, he 
or she relates such statements to the 
scientific facts relating to that 
particular field of knowledge and 
activity. An architect will determine 
what the strength of a building 
material is and will cite this 
information when it is necessary. A 
doctor or physicist will cite sources for 
his findings which will take such 
statements out of the field of opinion 
and into the field of science before 
anyone is expected to put much faith 
in him or her. Lenin as a scientist- 
politician did the same thing. Such is 
the secret of his correctness and his 
ability to convince people, gain their 
confidence and lead them forward. 

T hose who followed him in 
leadership failed to use that 
method and processes were set in 
motion which resulted in the collapse 
of socialism and, as time will prove, 
untold misery for mankind will be the 
result before this faulty approach is 
corrected. 

Opinions, even correct opinions are 
only that, opinions. Lenin did not just 
state opinions and let it go at that. He 
backed his opinions with scientific facts 


and assertions logically drawn from the 
application of his deeply understood 
social science. If his opinions did not 
square with the science, he changed his 
opinions. This is what is missing in the 
communist movement in the nineties, 
and it has been missing in increasing 
measure ever since Lenin passed away. 
In the CPC the science has been 
neglected and even abandoned for a 
long, long time,.hence we could not 
qualify as scientist-politicians by a 
country mile. 

S ocialism cannot be built any other 
way than by the application of the 
science of social development to the 
economic, political, cultural, and all 
other aspects of social development. It 
has to be a conscious process built on 
scientific politics, the kind that Lenin 
practised, but on a much wider and all 
encompassing scale. Not just one or two 
leaders but the whole party has to bo 
involved on the basis of the science, and 
the party has to be the instrument to 
educate the masses of the people in tho 
very same application of the science to 
social development. 

We need to ask ourselves, if it takes 
years of university studies to learn 
almost any one of the sciences, most of 
which are relatively simple aa 
compared to social science, how can we 
expect to learn it ourselves when we 
rarely read or study it? By far the most 
complex science of them all is tin- 
science of social development. How ca 11 
we expect to build the new system, to 
eliminate exploitation and establish 
the new social and economic system 
without long and protracted study <>l 
dialectical and historical materialism 
as the necessary prelude to the abilil \ 
to apply the science to human society ' 
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Our science of dialectical and 
historical materialism is there for all 
of us to learn and use in the working 
out of policies and programs. This is 
what Lenin did in his day. Isn’t it about 
time we got back to that method of 
work and used our great science as it 
was intended by the founders to be 
used, not as a dogma, standing still 
while the rest of the world moves 
inexorably on, but as a guide to 
understanding the reality and working 
out policies and actions reflecting the 
application of our science. Only thus 


can we too become scientist—politicians. 
There is no easy way to do this but 
there is no other way forward. It means 
study, learning, discussing, practical 
activity, criticism and self-criticism, 
learning from our mistakes, moving 
forward, developing and enriching our 
science with practice, being ever ready 
to analyze new situations as they 
develop and modify old ideas in light of 
the new reality. This is the way to 
become scientist-politicians, which we 
all need to become. 


CPC congratulates Patriotic-bloc 


••Hi: The Communist Party of Canada 
congratulates the People’s Patriotic ; 
bloc and your candidate, CPBJP leader;! 
Gennady Zyuganov, for youri; 
magnificent efforts in the July 31 
presidential election.: 

The patriotic bloc did more than 
force a second round of elections* The | 
anti-democratie forces around 
President Boris Yelstin were 
compelled to suggest openly that the i 
elections be cancelled, exposing some 
who raised the spectreof civil war and i 
a coup d'etat- 

it was stacked heavily in favour of i 
Yeltsin, The thirty million votes for 
Zyuganov are a sign of a growing 
fight by labour and other democratic 
forces; who reject the Worsening 
conditions created by Yeltsin’s 
disastrous pro-capitalist policies. 


The Western capitalist countries 
were silent about the unfairness of 
the election process. Few 
commentators noted the massive 
violations of democratic norms. Only 
after t bi flidiionwasit repealed that 
U,S. political advisers heavily 
influenced Yeltsinas campaign. 
Apparently Yeltsin believes only 0,S, 
experts have the necessary 
experience to conduct a Gold War 
campai^:^|n|tl|h||^yiet Union 
in Russia, 

111 ®! to 

vanquish the ideals of peace, abetter 
life and socialism. The Communist 
Party of Canada wishes the People’s 
Patriotic bide every success and 
expresses its solidarity with the: 
working people of the Russian 
Federation, 
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A Contribution to Discussion on Some 
Key Party Program Themes 

___ Toronto, Ont 


The article “Downhill, Uphill 
Struggle,” by D. Goldstick, in the People’s 
Voice of July, 1996, appears under the 
subject heading“Today and Tomorrow— 
Theory and Practice of Scientific 
Socialism.” 

The 31st Convention of the CPC (May 
1995) adopted a “Resolution on the Party 
Programme.” It directed the incoming 
Central Committee “(1) to organize the 
work of preparing materials for the 
Party’s consideration, with a view to an 
eventual daft of a new party programme; 
and specifically (2) to organize more 
directed discussions within the Party on 
key programme themes, starting no later 
than January 1996.” 

D. Goldstick’s article—his 
contribution to ‘more directed 
discussions’—advances proposals to 
change Marxist-Leninist principles set 
out in the Party’s program. Of these 
proposed changes there is a central one 
from which the other proposed changes 
derive. 

What does Goldstick propose? “There 
are,” he claims, “very deep-seated socio¬ 
economic causes which make eventual 
socialist revolution inevitable, beyond 
the presence on the scene of Marxist- 
Leninist science.” 

Not content with having thus 
exorcised Marxist-Leninist science out 
of the “inevitable socialist revolution,” 


Goldstick demands that Communists 
“must prove to their fellow workers the 
effectiveness of their scientific approach.” 

What exactly are Communists to 
prove? Their “scientific approach” 
includes the presence on the scene of 
Marxist-Leninist science” which 
Goldstick has rendered useless in the 
“inevitable” socialist revolution! 

Of the socio-economic causes which 
Goldstick maintains make socialist 
revolution ‘inevitable’ he selects two: 
capitalism’s inability to avoid recurrent 
crises, and “the collectivity and discipline 
of the industrial working class, enabling 
it to unite to lead Canada out of the 
capitalist swamp.” This, he explains, is 
to be “beyond the presence on the scene 
of Marxist-Leninist science.” 

The principled positions of the 
Communist Party of Canada on its 
“scientific approach” and on the working 
class and its political party are set out in 
the Party’s program, “ The Road to 
Socialism in Canada. >r The following is 
from Chapter 8 of the Program: 

“The historic mission of the working 
class and its Communist Party is to 
lead Canada from capitalism to 
socialism. The Communist Party is the 
political party of the working class, of 
all who labour by hand and brain. It 
arises out of the working class and is 
the organized political detachment <>/ 
that class. 
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“The world outlook of the Communist 
Party is that of Marxism-Leninism, 
which embodies the laws of motion of 
society and the concentrated experience 
of all the struggles of the working 
people—the theory and practise of 
socialism. 

‘The science of socialism does not arise 
spontaneously out of the labour 
movement. The Communist Party, 
through its work, its teachings, its 
leadership of struggles, fuses scientific 
socialism with the labour movement 
and by so doing spreads political and 
socialist consciousness among the 
workers—an awareness of their 
historic mission as a class. Only with 
the help of the Communist Party can 
the working class exercise its leading 
role... 

*The science of Marxism-Leninism and 
the party which embodies it, is essential 
for the achievement of working class 
political power, its consolidation and 
the building of socialism.” 

Goldstick is proposing the revision of 
Marxist—Leninist science and its theory 
of socialist revolution. 

In its history the Party has undergone 
other crises of internal ideological 
struggle. Those of 1956-57 and the late 
80s and early 90s were struggles of 
Marxism-Leninism against revisionism. 
The positions of Goldstick are not 
original. 

The article “Downhill, Uphill 
Struggle” notes that capitalism has been 
resisting “all this century.” It was 
resisting before that. 

The Communist Manifesto opens with 
this ringing declaration: “A spectre is 
haunting Europe—the spectre of 


Communism. All the powers of old 
Europe have entered into a holy alliance 
to exorcise this spectre: Pope and Czar, 
Metternich and Guizot, French Radicals 
and German police spies.” 

How modern capitalism—having 
incessantly proclaimed the death of 
Communism only to see it very much 
alive—would today welcome yet another 
revision of Marxism-Leninism to 
exorcise Communism! The world’s 
exploited could then ei\joy a kinder and 
gentler capitalism. 

The Italian Communist Party 
collapsed under the revisionist weight of 
its theory of “historic compromise.” 
Today there is the Marxist-Leninist- 
based Communist Refoundation Party 
of Italy. Its quarterly journal interviewed 
Alvaro Cunhal, long-time leader of the 
Portuguese Communist Party (see 
Political Affairs, May 1995 issue). 
Among other questions, it asked the 
following: 

“What, in your opinion, are the 
reasons that make it relevant today to 
propose anew the Communist parties’ 
historical and political role, as distinct 
from just recognizing the existence of 
organized forces of an antagonistic and 
anti-capitalist left, which exist among 
the European and world left? What is 
the issue at stake?” 

This is Cunhal’s answer: 

“In our opinion the concept that, for the 
working class, the workers and peoples 
in general, communist parties are not 
only necessary, but indispensable and 
irreplaceable, is still entirely valid 
today. The name Communist is 
important.... But the crux of the matter 
is not one of name only. It lies in the 
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need, that workers continue to have, for 
a party that is truly independent from 
the interests, pressures, influence and 
ideology of the forces of capital; a party 
with revolutionary theory... 

“This is not merely a national issue. It 
is a fundamental concept in a critical 
analysis of history. Other left-wing 
forces play ... an important role, 
sometimes an effective leading role, in 
the struggle for democracy, social 
progress, national independence and 
sovereignty. The change undergone by 
these forces in the course of the struggle 
and their own experience, in many 
essential aspects, brings them closer to 
the Communists’goal of social change. 
“The establishment of broad 
movements with Communist 
participation... continues to be, in our 


opinion, a correct form of action. We 
think, however, that the fading away 
or even the dissolution of the 
Communist Party within this broad 
unity framework, does not strengthen 
but rather weakens the left-wing forces 
as a whole. It tends to sacrifice the goal 
of building a new society to immediate 
and sometimes short-lived tasks, thus 
seriously jeopardizing the prospects for 
struggle in die medium and long term. ” 

To conclude: from Lenin’s great work, 
“What is to be Done, ” two quotations— 
“the role of vanguard fighter can be 
fulfilled only by a party that is guided 
by the most advanced theory.” 

And this: “Without revolutionary 
theory there can be no revolutionary 
movement.” 


—........... i— 

Danny Goldstick Responds 


It is useful that Mel Doig has 
called attention to the need for 
discussion and debate on the 
Communist Party programme, which 
does require recasting to deal with 
today’s world. But I hope we do not 
have to debate the need for a 
Marxist-Leninist party on the 
Canadian scene. We only a few years 
ago had that debate and, after fierce 
struggle, saved the Communist Party 
of Canada. 

Comrade Doig did not misquote 
me. I did write that ‘Very deep socio¬ 
economic causes... make eventual 
socialist revolution inevitable, 
beyond the presence on the scene of 
Marxist-Leninist science.” But I 


certainly did not mean “without” 
when I wrote “beyond.” I meant that 
capitalism’s doom is sealed by the 
coming together of a number of 
causes, including deep socio¬ 
economic causes in addition to the 
presence on the scene of Marxist- 
Leninist science. I am sorry that my 
writing “beyond” instead of “in 
addition to” here has misled comrade 
Doig. 

I f I didn’t think that not only 
Marxist-Leninist science, but a 
Marxist-Leninist political party, 
were necessary both in general and 
in Canada specifically, then I 
certainly would not be in the 
Communist Party of Canada. 
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Choosing Alternatives: Turning on Lamps 
vs. Sniping from a D teeJM ^ 

by Barbara Moore, 

_ _ ■ ' Grand Pri, N.S. 


In the June, 1996 edition of The 
Spark!, readers were offered a barbed 
critique by author R.J. Reierson (in his 
article entitled Labour and the Second 
“Alternative Budget”) regarding the 
“Alternative Federal Budget 1996” 
which was produced jointly by the 
Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives and CHOICES. Reierson 
made many salient and thought- 
provoking points regarding some 
muddled economic reasoning in the 
Alternative Budget; some positions in 
the budget tend to display visions more 
in tune with neo—liberalism or social 
democracy than with a transformative 
solution in keeping with progressive 
socialist ideas. 

The various critiques regarding the 
deficit/debt debate, high interest rates, 
moderate Keynesianism or global¬ 
ization, which Reierson insisted had 
been poorly discussed and presented in 
the Alternative Budget, can be better 
handled and debated in a more 
productive forum which will be 
discussed later. Rather, Reierson’s 
unfortunate tendency is to snipe at 
honest and forthright attempts by 
labour and important social justice 
groups across Canada to come up with 
ideas and solutions with which most 
Canadians can identify and take 
positive action in protecting working 
class interests. 


The Necessity of an 
Alternative Budget 

Reierson is right when he complains 
that there are many “nasty issues” 
which the Alternative Budget fails to 
address or address adequately in 
analysing the connections between 
NAFTA, transnational corporations, 
privatization and foreign ownership as 
well as other concerns which support 
the right-wing agenda to actually 
impoverish and enslave workers to 
serve the hungry profit-driven thrust 
of capitalism. However, I would 
submit, there are very real constraints 
upon exactly what and how the 
Alternative Budget can offer a brief, 
understandable viewpoint which 
workers and others fully understand, 
accept and can share with their friends, 
neighbours and families to convince the 
public that humans do not have to 
accept inhuman policies which attack 
the very essence of life quality. 

Publishing and publicizing an 
alternative to the damage created and 
force-fed to the masses by capitalist 
interests, their lackey governments 
and the toady capitalist media is a 
huge challenge which necessitates the 
uniting of human ideas and 
mobilization strategies to gain the 
widest visibility possible. The masses 
feel helpless against the tide of media 
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which strives to convince them to 
enslave themselves further for the sake 
of saving the country, their 
communities and their social 
institutions. The masses are 
encouraged to be disillusioned that 
there is anything they can do to 
mobilize and act progressively against 
the corporate capitalist agenda. 

The introduction of the Canada 
Health & Social Transfer (CHST) by 
the Liberal government to supersede 
the more humane social reforms of the 
1960s in Canada, has left labour, social 
justice groups and others gasping at 
the enormous amount of work to be 
done to consolidate and mobilize the 
interests of the masses. While 
socialists must continue to demonstrate 
the theoretical and practical reasoning 
of scientific socialism as the preferred 
alternative to dehumanizing 
capitalism, we also must improve the 
ways and means of communicating 
that information to the public. 

W hat are the public’s main 
concerns? The concerns include 
jobs, health care, income support funds, 
public education, post-secondary 
education, housing, child care, pensions 
and old-age security and unemploy¬ 
ment insurance, among others. These 
are the concerns which cause the vast 
majority of Canadians to lose sleep and / 
or to develop a sense of hopelessness 
for their futures and the futures of their 
children. It is these types of concerns 
that the Alternative Budget has 
attempted to address in providing 
options to which people can most 
identify and envision ways out of the 
hopeless cages of the corporate agenda. 

It is not inclusive of all the issues 
involved in the complexities of our 


socially experienced realities, but it is 
a beginning. 

Mobilization 

Perhaps the greatest feat which 
labour and social justice groups have 
accomplished in mobilizing dialogues 
on the Alternative Budget is a long 
needed joining of workers’ and other 
people’s groups to find strength in 
developing ideas and actions together 
which focus on collective creativity. At 
one time, it is fair to say, labour unions 
scoffed at working with marginalized 
groups and movements with which 
they felt they had no collective 
interests; they now realize that their 
incomes too, are just a pink slip away 
from being lost, and they recognize the 
need to build solidarity with anti¬ 
poverty groups and other social justice 
organizations. And, at one time, these 
same groups looked to the CCF/NDP 
for direction in developing alternatives. 
But that has clearly changed as social 
democracy has proven, once again, to 
be inadequate to address the pressures 
of international capitalism. 

Now we find the Alternative Budget 
process has successfully united labour 
with groups such as the National Anti- 
Poverty Organization, NAC, health 
coalitions, education coalitions, housing 
cooperatives, environmentalists, visible 
minorities, people with disabilities, 
youth groups and many others to tackle 
the most immediate challenges which 
people are facing in Canada today. If 
the Alternative Budget accomplishes 
nothing else, it has shown that people 
can and do wish to find solutions by 
working with others. 
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Human Light Bulbs 

In the three Alternative Budget 
strategy sessions which this author has 
participated in, there was a common 
experience observed in the participants 
attending. First of all, it was painfully 
obvious that the vast majority of people 
did not know or understand the scope 
of government policies and decision 
making which exacerbate the majority 
of problems in their everyday lives. For 
instance, most people did not know 
what the CHST is nor did they 
understand that standards for 
assisting the most needy in Canada 
were eradicated when the CHST was 
implemented (note: many people still 
do not know what the CHST is or how 
it connects to their lives). Canada is 
now in direct violation of its signed 
commitment to human rights and 
human provisions made to the 1976 
United Nations Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights; it is a little 
known fact which people are shocked 
to learn. Secondly, most people are 
still unaware of the vast inequities of 
the Canadian tax system; they are 
appalled to learn that low and middle 
income earners support the great 
majority of financial resources in our 
country while corporations, the banks 
and the wealthy provide little but 
economic misery for the masses. 
Finally, the majority of participants did 
not have a vision of any real 
alternatives or options to their current 
plight. They are sick and tired of voting 
in governments who never practice 
what they preached during elections; 
there is little or no faith in the electoral 
process. 

In the discussions I viewed and 
actively participated in (both learning 


and teaching Alternative Budget 
ideas), you could literally see the 
“ideological light bulbs” begin to shine 
in people’s eyes as they learned of and 
discussed alternative solutions to the 
corporate agenda. Excitement ran high 
in these meetings (some with as many 
as 100 people crowding into a session 
to learn and exchange ideas). 

The excitement did not end with the 
strategy sessions. One woman 
reported that she took the lessons and 
ideas learned at the sessions back to 
her housing cooperative where she 
worked with others on reworking their 
yearly budget to better serve the needs 
of people in the cooperative. Another 
reported teaching a women’s group to 
offer an alternative economic 
arrangement to their municipal unit 
for funding of a women’s shelter. One 
group incorporated many of the 
alternative budget ideas into a major 
advisory report on poverty issues facing 
women in Nova Scotia. Many 
participants now say they are sharing 
the information with their communities 
and families to better educate each 
other on the necessities and 
possibilities of mobilizing together 
against the state policies. 

T here were many issues which 
Reierson raised which, although 
not contained in the twenty-page 
public Alternative Budget document, 
were addressed and discussed at all 
three meetings I attended. For the 
majority of these participants in the 
Alternative Budget sessions, it is safe 
to say they would not have taken time 
to come to meetings directed at the 
revolutionary overthrow of the 
corporate elite and its lapdog 
governments. But in the scope of the 
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discussions and in the simply stated 
knowledge delivery which they 
experienced at the meetings, 
participants found a process which can 
help them begin a direction in their 
lives which can lead to better 
alternatives and options for their 
futures. Getting on the road to 
conscious choices and options enables 
people to see the possibilities of a better 
future for themselves and their 
families. Those possibilities can be 
linked to the socialist underpinnings of 
creating a socially just society where 
equality and human development can 
be born and prosper. 

Providing a Brighter Light 

While the thoughts and criticisms 
which Reierson offered in his/her article 
were valid considerations to be added 
to “alternative” thinking, one wonders 
why the sniping from the sidelines 
instead of getting involved with the 
groups working on the Alternative 
Budget in the first place. Why the 
‘right’ solutions in an incorrect and 
non-productive forum? 

Groups and individuals having 
worked with CHOICES and the 
Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives recently received another 
invitation to be involved in the grass 
roots planning of the 1997 Alternative 
Federal Budget. CHOICES is actively 
seeking assistance in policy 
development, regional consultations, 
political strategy, outreach and public 
education and many of the problems 
which Reierson has raised will be 
included in these discussions. Yes, 
some people from the NDP will be there 
as well as other social democrats who 


have become disillusioned with the 
NDP. Others are thirsty to learn more 
progressive ideas to share with their 
communities. 

I would challenge the critics of the 
Alternative Budget to get involved. It 
is a prime opportunity to work with 
labour and social justice groups to 
begin a process of progressive change 
which can reach large groups of people. 
It also provides the opportunity to 
demonstrate that socialists care about 
communicating and establishing links 
with groups who have similar goals 
with our own. That is better done 
through working and cooperating with 
as many people as possible while 
educating those who have never been 
exposed to or understood a socialist 
alternative. It can be done best by 
lending more light on different options 
rather than grousing from the 
sidelines. 

(The Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives can he reached at 613-563- 
1341 or fax 613-233-1458; CHOICES 
can be reached at 204-944-9408 or fax 
204-956-7071) 
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The massacre at Tienanmen Square 
was an unforgivable crime. It 
exemplifies precisely that aspect of the 
Stalinist deviation that deals with 
political dissent through mass murder. 
It was not as though the Chinese state 
was in the least danger of being 
overthrown. At the worst the protesters 
were simply mistaken, and at best they 
were at least partially correct. It should 
be remembered that some of the 
protesters were not calling for 
capitalism, some of them were 
demonstrating for a return to the 
original revolutionary principles of 
Mao. For the government to have had 
these pitifully few demonstrators 
slaughtered was nothing other than an 
act of state terror. And in my view, 
comrades, communism cannot be built 
on state terror and mass murder. 

Memory is short. History is not. The 
government of China was among the 
first to recognize the fascist 
dictatorship of Pinochet’s Chile. China 
supported the reactionary military 
regime in Pakistan. No sooner had 
Vietnam defeated U.S. imperialism, 
than their revolution was criminally 
attacked by Chinese forces. The 
Chinese government conveniently 
absented itself from a U.N. resolution 
condemning Portuguese colonialism in 
Africa. Later, China was to establish 


political and trade relations with the 
apartheid regime in South Africa and 
to give military aid to the pro¬ 
imperialist forces in Angola. And the 
list goes on. 

Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge called 
themselves Communists. According to 
whose definition? Marx? Lenin? No. 
Communism can never be built on 
mass crime. Were there crimes 
committed by the state in the Soviet 
Union? Yes. Unequivocally. Too often 
they were ignored, or rationalized, or 
denied, by the world Communist 
movement. Too often they still are. And 
why is this? The answer would involve 
us in a long debate. One that we must 
take up. But at least part of the reason 
is our failure to criticize. To be bold in 
our criticism. Today, Gorbachev is 
roundly condemned. As he should be. 
But go back into our writings of the 
Gorbachev period. It is embarrassing 
to see how subservient we were, how 
sycophantic. Even today, in our 
condemnation of Gorbachev, do we 
even ask the question—truly seriously 
ask—how the entire state apparatus of 
the Soviet Union could have been so 
fooled by him? What was wrong with 
the state structure? A failure, an 
impossibility of serious criticism. And 
why did the Soviet people not rise to 
the defence of socialism? The answer 
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must be, at least in part, that there was 
a widespread belief that the political 
structure, even the Party, were guilty 
not only of errors, but of crimes. 

Perhaps I have overstated the case. 
But there have been too many crimes 
committed in the name of Communism. 
Is it proletarian internationalism to 
pretend that they did not exist? No. Nor 
is it proletarian internationalism to 
support a regime simply because it calls 


itself socialist or communist. On the 
contrary. We build the socialist 
revolution—in Canada and around the 
world—only when we defend people’s 
equality and people’s justice; only when 
we struggle for a classless society, only 
when we defend the truth, and only 
when we condemn unprincipled 
aggression and crimes against the 
people which so often are masqueraded 
as “errors” and “mistakes.” 


Human Rights Abuses in China 

by Geoffrey Reaume, 
Toronto, Ont: 


The current situation in China has 
been the focus of debate in a recent 
article and two letters to the editor in 
the People’s Voice (Miguel Figueroa’s 
article, February, 1996; my edited letter 
April, 1996; letter by David Playfair, 
May, 1996). David’s letter does not 
address the report at the centre of 
debate, namely abuse in Chinese 
orphanages. However, since his letter 
raises wider human rights issues in 
China, this will be addressed first. 

Yes, I do sympathise with the 
demonstrators in Tienanmen Square 
who were expressing their desire for 
democracy in China seven years ago, and 
I also sympathise with those people who 
continue to work for this cause today. 
These individuals have taken, and 
continue to take, enormous risks that I 
have never had to face. I will never 
express sympathy with those who 
“gunned them down” as David Playfair 
does in regard to the soldiers who shot 
hundreds, possibly thousands, of 


unarmed citizens in Beijing on June 4, 
1989. David argues that since the 
soldiers were peasants, while the 
students were “elitist[s]” who wanted to 
“hang around big-city capitalists,” and 
dismantle the communist system, it is 
all right to shoot them. Leaving aside 
the issue of the aims and demographic 
backgrounds of so many demonstrators, 
my response to this assertion comes 
down to this: Since when is it all right 
to excuse the slaughter of people on the 
basis of their social status and political 
beliefs, who are exercising their non¬ 
violent right to dissent? There can never, 
under any circumstances, be such a thing 
as a “principled” mass murder of peaceful 
demonstrators. All people, regardless 
of their class or beliefs, should be allowed 
to express their views in a non-violent 
manner, in any country, without fear of 
being killed by agents of the state. We 
do not accept state-organized assaults 
on peaceful demonstrators in Canada 
and we should not accept such crimes in 
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the People’s Republic of China, or in any 
other country, whether such actions are 
perpetrated by capitalist or socialist 
governments. 

While David agrees that the rulers of 
China are “capable of the evils of which 
they are accused,” he concludes we need 
not defend them because they are not 
“true Communists.” However, he also 
states earlier in his letter that “working 
class solidarity” is important to express 
in order to show loyalty to the aims of 
the Chinese Revolution. “Class 
solidarity” should never be used as a 
guise to cover up, or rationalize human 
rights violations, no matter who is in 
power. In the past, contemporary 
accounts of crimes have been dismissed 
by the Communist Party and others on 
the left, such as Stalin’s millions of 
victims, or more recently the systematic 
abuse of psychiatry in the USSR in which 
dissidents were incarcerated in mental 
institutions for political reasons. The 
reasoning at the time was a variation 
on the theme that it was all a ruse by 
the enemies of socialism to undermine 
the revolution. Yet these atrocities did 
happen. What kind of a society can 
communists ever build if it is constructed 
on the denial or diminution of crimes 
committed in the name of socialism? It 
is important to not let ideological views 
override serious consideration of such 
reports as has happened before. 

A s far as the current situation in 
. China is concerned there is a wealth 
of evidence to show that, in dealing with 
lawbreakers and dissenters, the current 
regime is one of the most repressive on 
earth. Whether or not the Chinese 
leadership are “class collaborators,” is 
beside the point as far as contemporary 
human rights are concerned. Capitalist 


or communist, the leaders of China are 
ruthless tyrants. A recent report by 
Amnesty International notes that China 
executes more people than all other 
countries in the world combined. In 
1995, this was conservatively estimated 
at 2,100 and includes people being 
executed for 68 different types of offences, 
including both violent and non-violent 
crimes. 

The Amnesty International 
newsletter The Activist (April/May, 1996) 
describes the rights of the accused in 
China: “Frequently, defendants in death 
penalty cases have no lawyer; they do 
not know the accusations against them 
until they reach court; they can be 
convicted on the basis of confessions 
extracted under torture or on 
judgements made before their trial; they 
are often paraded shackled in public; and 
they can be executed within days of 
sentencing.” As far as judicial reforms 
are concerned, this same newsletter 
notes: “Recently, the Chinese 
government has created new legislation 
under which political dissidents, human 
rights defenders, members of religious 
and ethnic groups and others are jailed 
or intimidated, many for simply 
expressing their beliefs.” Do members 
of the CPC want to support a system that 
kills and imprisons its own citizens 
without any due process or protection for 
the rights of the accused? Even 
proponents of capital punishment (which 
I am not), should ask themselves, how 
many Guy-Paul Morins have been 
falsely accused and executed in China? 
Do CPC members support the 
suppression of freedom of speech and 
association in the PRC, something 
which we would not agree with here in 
Canada? 
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N ow to return to the main reason 
about why I wrote my initial 
letter. The reports of abuses in 
Chinese orphanages is something 
which deserves serious consideration. 
Here in Canada we know only too well 
how officials in high places deliberately 
covered up or excused reports of 
systematic abuse in state-supported 
institutions (see for example, D. 
Henton with D. McCann, Boys Don’t 
Cry: The Struggle for Justice and 
Healing in Canada’s Biggest Sex Abuse 
Scandal, Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart, 1995). If it is no longer 
acceptable in a capitalist country to 
sweep such matters aside (and for too 
long it was acceptable), why should it 
be acceptable in a socialist country? 
The vulnerability of confined people, 
especially children, adolescents and the 
disabled, in orphanages, reformatories, 
and mental institutions immediately 
comes to mind when hearing such 
reports and has been documented 
elsewhere (e.g., D. Sobsey, Violence and 
Abuse in the Lives of People with 
Disabilities, Baltimore: Paul H. 
Brookes Publishing, 1994). Romania 
under Ceaucescu is already an 
historical example of how some of the 
most severely disabled citizens in that 
country were left in the most appalling 
conditions, due to official neglect on the 
part of a socialist state. Now it is 
happening in China. 

The neglect and abuse of these 
Chinese children has been documented 
by two British researchers. Their 
secretly shot film of children tied by 
hands and legs to wooden toilets, and 
the starvation death of a young girl, 
was aired on the CBC National Journal 
magazine in January, 1996. The 
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authorities in charge could conceal such 
evidence by bringing people to places 
they want them to see, while not 
showing visitors other locations where 
maltreatment has occurred and is 
occurri ng. Death by Default: A Policy 
of Fatal Neglect in China’s State 
Orphanages was published by Human 
Rights Watch/Asia in early 1996, and 
is based primarily on evidence supplied 
by Dr. Zhang Shuyun and her 
colleagues who worked for four years 
inside China to expose abuse at the 
Shanghai Children’s Welfare Institute. 
Dr. Zhang eventually lost her job and 
left China in March, 1995 to raise 
awareness abroad. 

This 400 page report is meticulously 
documented, complete with an 
historical synopsis of institutional 
conditions in the PRC since 1949, 
tables on death rates and medical 
conditions of orphans, as well as letters 
and reports to government officials 
about this situation. The categories 
of abuse uncovered at the Shanghai 
orphanage between 1988-1993 include 
“improper feeding practices, leading to 
severe malnutrition or death,” “tying 
of children’s limbs,” “improper 
medication,” “beatings, torture and 
physical abuse by staff,” “rape and 
sexual abuse by staff,” “lack of medical 
care and medical negligence,” “use of 
forced child labor,” and “illegal 
detention” (pp. 256—279). Individual 
case studies are detailed as is the 
official cover-up. 

T his report also utilizes 
government statistics to bolster 
the charge that there have been up to 
80,000 deaths in orphanages across 
China: “According to the authorities’ 
own published statistics, the 
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nationwide ratio of deaths to new 
admissions among institutionalized 
children is well over 50 per cent, and 
many individual institutions appear to 
serve, in effect, as death camps for 
orphans” (p.77). Adding to this concern 
is that tens of thousands of orphans 
have gone missing from the statistical 
records of the Ministry of Civil Affairs 
(pp. 107—112). This report makes it 
clear that many of the children who 
have been victims of abuse and neglect 
are severely disabled. Since China has 
considered implementing a eugenics 
law as recently as 1993, (p.368) the 
suspicion arises that the Chinese 
authorities may be attempting to kill 
disabled orphans. This springs from 
deep-rooted prejudices against people 
with physical and mental disabilities, 
something which certainly is not 
unique to China. Canada and other 
Western countries have a long, sordid 
history of sterilizing disabled people 
and those deemed “socially unfit,” 
something which activists on both the 
political left and right advocated in the 
early twentieth century, and which 
continued to be practiced in Alberta 


right up until 1972. 

In recent years, efforts have been 
made in Canada and elsewhere to seek 
redress for some of the victims who 
suffered during their youth while 
incarcerated as wards of the state. 
Thus it is essential that we try to 
understand the situation in China from 
the point of view of those who are 
confined, as much as this is possible. 
The reports emanating from China are 
disturbing enough on their own, 
particularly given the regime’s overall 
record on human rights violations. But 
when placed in the wider historical 
context of institutional abuses, 
particularly against children and the 
disabled, our first concern should be to 
express support for those who are the 
most vulnerable in such a situation, 
and not to defend the authorities. The 
latter are always in a more favourable 
position, than those for whom they are 
responsible. For this reason more than 
any other, it is necessary to take 
seriously the reports of abuse, neglect 
and starvation of children in Chinese 
orphanages. 


Anti-imperialist solidarity with China 

^ "'t' 


The last decade has given 
Communists many reasons to take 
nothing for granted. To be valid as a 
philosophy and a scientific method, 
Marxism-Leninism must be used to 
investigate all new phenomena, to 


consider the evidence, and to act 
accordingly in the interests of the 
international working class. 

Naturally, such questions as the 
relations between ruling and non- 
ruling Communist parties, and the 
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nature of former and existing socialist 
societies, have come under scrutiny. 
Some have argued that our approach 
to the socialist countries and their 
ruling parties was “completely 
uncritical,” for example. A look, at the 
complete record shows this to be a one¬ 
sided reading of our history, but the fact 
is that the Communist Party of Canada 
usually accepted the official viewpoint 
of ruling Communist Parties as the best 
available analysis of developments in 
the socialist world. 

S ome reasons for this approach were 
valid, in my opinion. Looking at the 
“big picture,” the USSR and the rest of 
the socialist countries, and their ruling 
parties, stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the working class of the capitalist 
countries, the national liberation 
movements, the forces for peace and 
justice on a global scale. We could see 
with our own eyes the social progress 
being made by working people in those 
countries. 

That’s not to deny some big 
exceptions, such as the negative role 
in world affairs played by the Maoist 
leadership of the People’s Republic of 
China, or the enormous damage to 
socialism resulting from leftist errors 
or criminal actions in a number of 
socialist countries. But overall, we were 
right to see the building of socialism 
under the leadership of the Communist 
Parties as a huge advance for the 
human race, and to make that our 
starting point in analysing and 
publicizing these developments. We are 
correct today when we state that the 
collapse of socialism in the USSR and 
eastern Europe was due, not to any 
intrinsic failing, but to imperialist 
pressure and the “distortions and 


outright departures from socialist 
theory and practice.” 

However, our approach to the study 
of existing socialism was insufficiently 
rigorous and scientific. As a small 
party, we lacked the resources and 
personnel to do a thorough job in this 
regard. We still do. But often, we were 
simply lazy, preferring to “let the 
comrades over there” do all the serious 
thinking and study. After all, who 
would know better than the Marxist 
researchers and political leaders living 
in those societies? 

All this brings me to our 
understanding of modern China, a 
matter of some controversy during our 
last convention and since. It would be 
wrong to shrug our shoulders and say, 
“let the Chinese comrades work it out, 
and we’ll simply report their views.” 
But there is another danger—the 
tendency to string together a list of 
negative phenomena from the People’s 
Republic of China, past and present, 
to argue that China is not really a 
socialist country. 

R ecall exactly the (somewhat 
tentative) conclusion we reached 
at the 31st Convention: “Socialist 
China, encompassing over one-fifth of 
humanity, continues to achieve 
remarkable economic growth, while 
struggling to address some of the 
negative socio-economic phenomena 
which have arisen during their 
economic reform program. U.S. 
imperialism is attempting to derail 
China’s growing economic power and 
influence by restricting trade, but faces 
opposition from other imperialist blocs, 
and from its own transnationals which 
are anxious to expand trade and 
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investment with China, the largest and 
fastest growing economy in Asia.” 

That analysis remains valid. On the 
whole, living standards and economic 
growth are rising in China, although 
there remains considerable un¬ 
employment and poverty. Nobody 
should be shocked by this, given the 
hard realities of building socialism in 
such a country. But neither should we 
be surprised to read that the country’s 
Ministry of Labour plans is expanding 
experimental programmes to assist 
unemployed and low—income workers; 
over the period of June 1995—June 
1996, such programmes helped 
1,640,000 unemployed workers find 
jobs, reports the July 31 issue of China 
Daily. In the same issue, we read about 
expansion of pensions and other social 
insurance policies, techniques to 
increase grain production, anti¬ 
corruption campaigns, earthquake 
preparation efforts, etc. 

T he point is that socialist China 
is going through a complex and 
contradictory period. Social ownership 
of the bulk of the economy coexists with 
growing private ownership and 
penetration by the transnationals. A 
sharp struggle is going on between 
socialist, working class values and 
those promoted by the domestic and 
external capitalist forces. Will 
“socialism with Chinese 
characteristics” succeed? At this point, 
no outcome is certain, but we should 
continue to extend our solidarity to 
China’s socialist project, at the same 
time as we strive to deepen our 
extremely limited knowledge of the 
realities of this huge country. 


Is there a real alternative to this 
approach? Not that I can see. 
Imperialism will never cease trying to 
undermine China’s limited gains 
towards socialism. The transnationals 
dream of the day when China’s labour 
force and resources are completely at 
their disposal, as in the ex-socialist 
countries of Europe. Every weapon 
imperialism has available will continue 
to be used—pressures to throw open 
China’s doors to foreign takeover, 
propaganda campaigns against 
socialism, military posturing, 
promotion of anti—socialist “leaders” 
and organizations within the country. 
Every real difficulty faced by China’s 
working people will be widely reported 
in the capitalist media, and outright 
lies and provocations will continue to 
be spread. Just one example: 
campaigns to boycott Chinese products 
because prisoners are engaged in 
production will never be matched by 
calls to boycott US goods—even though 
American prisoners are increasingly 
used as a source of labour. 

If imperialism succeeds, the results 
will be disastrous. The problems faced 
now by China’s working class and 
peasants will be far worse, with no hope 
of improvement. With all its 
shortcomings and weaknesses, 
socialism remains the only option for 
the Chinese people to improve their 
lives, to defend their sovereignty, and 
to play a positive role on the world 
stage. We should continue to resist the 
temptation to jump on the anti-China 
bandwagon. Instead, we need to study 
China much more closely, and to step 
up our solidarity with the country’s 
resistance to imperialist pressures and 
interference. 
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From V.l. Lenin, One Step Forward , Two 
Steps Back (1904) 


I cannot help recalling,,....-a 
conversation I happened to have at 
the Congress with one of the “Centre” 
delegates. “How oppressive the 
atmosphere is at our:Congress!” he 
complained, “This bittet fighting; tin s 
agitation one against the other, this 
biting controversy, this uncomradely 
attitude!.;.” What a splendid thing 
our Congress is!” I replied. “A free 
and open ; struggle. Opinions have 
been stated; The shades have been 
revealed. The groups have taken 
shape.■;Hands have been raised. A 
decision has been taken. A stage have:: 


been passed. Forward! That’s the 
stuff for me! That’s life! That’s not like 
the endless, tedious word-chopping of 
ydur intellectuals, which stops not 
because the question has been settled, 
but beeduse they are too (tired to talk! 
any more... 

: (' The comrade of the “Centre” stared 
at me in perplexity and sjtruggle his 
shoulders, We were talking different 
languages. . 

— C$fa&$WerfaVol. 7,page$47* 
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Hate Capitalism? 

Looking for alternatives? 

http://www.eye.net/Netizen/CPC 


Join the 

Communist Party 
of Canada! 



Join the party that puts working people ahead of 
corporate profits, the party that fights for a socialist Canada! 
Contact either our central, provincial or local offices (below) 
to request more information or to apply for membership: 
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phone: (416) 469-2446 
fax: (416) 469-4063 
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phone: (403) 288-2998 
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phone/fax: (204)586-7824 

Ontario Committee CPC 
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phone: (416) 469-2446 
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Atlantic Region CPC 
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